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For The Sunday-School Times. 
‘YE WILL NOT COME.’ 
“Yewill not come to Me that ye might have life.”’ 


O weary soul! long bowed beneath the load 

Of conscious sin, and longing to be free; 
Yet turning coldly from the only road 

To Him who calls so gently, ‘‘ Come to Me,”’ 


Poor, feeding on the husks of earthly care, 
A wandering prodigal, afar from home, 

Why will you starve, when there is bread to spare, 
Waiting for you, if you will only come? 


Blind, groping in the dark of doubt and fear 
* For some brave arm to be your strength and 
guide, 
While One, the mightiest, stands so very near, 
With outstretched hands to draw you to His 
side. 


Condemned, yea, dead in trespasses and sin; 
Pierced, bleeding with the darts of Satan’s 
strife; 
wilfully refusing help from Him, 
Who can alone defend and give you life. 


O wondrous love! O patience most divine! 
That spares from wrath, so long, the scorning 
one, 
O wretched soul! self-doomed, the fault is thine; 
For they alone are lost, who will not come. 


Morristown, N. J. ETA. 
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DO YOU KNOW YOUR CLASS? 


ASN’T that gentleman whom we 

just met your Sunday-school 
teacher ?”’ said one young lady to another, 
as they walked the street. 

‘*- Yes, I believe so,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Believe so? Don’t you know?”’ 

‘Yes, it was he.”’ 

‘“ Why didn’t you speak to him?”’ 

‘* Oh, he never knows any of the class out 
of Sunday-school. When he first took the 
class I always used to try to speak to him, 
or look as if I were glad to meet him, 
but he never returned the compliment, so I 
never think about it now.”’ 

‘* Isn’t he a good teacher?”’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so. He can be very in- 
teresting in the Sunday-school; always 
knows all about the lesson. He is a deep 
scholar and a good man, but he is very busy 
during the week in his profession and in 
his family. I do not suppose he would 
know one half his class if he met them on 
the street. Ido not think it is prideorany 
thing of that sort that prevents his speak- 
ing tous. He is preoccupied, and then he 
does not think how much good he could do 
by taking a personal interest in his class. 
He means well, but he doesn’t think. I 
suppose if we were little children he would 
be more particular. I know he would have 
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tenfold more influence with the class if he 
could be genial out of school and could try 
to become acquaiated with us.’’ 

‘* Are any of your class Christians ?”’ 

** Perhaps half.” 

‘‘Have any become so since this gentle- 
man took the class ?’’ 

‘*Yes, but not through his direct influ- 
ence. Miss H—— was interested last win- 
ter, but our teacher did not know it, and 
she said she could tell any one her feelings 
better than she could tell him. He may 
teach our heads, but he will have to come 
nearer to us and touch us, come down to us 
and know us, -before he will be likely to 
do our hearts great good.’’ 

Teacher, do you know your class? 

Ss. R. M. 
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BLOSSOMS. 
y gpagen is no more exquisite sight than 
an orchard in the spring. Each tree 
is an immense bouquet, beautiful to the 
eye, and scattering delicate perfumes 
around. 

But the fairest thing, after all, is that the 
blossoms hold forth a promiseof future fruit. 
They are God’s pledges of payment. And 
though every spring and summer men com- 
plain in the same way of the heat and of 
the cold, of the rain and of the sun, and 
constantly pfedict that the fruit crop will 
fail, yet every autumn there is fruit in 
abundance somewhere. Thegolden apples, 
the juicy pears, the sun-kissed peaches, 
load down the boughs, and the croakers as 
well as the believers, go forth to gather, 
too often without a word of praise. 

Every time I see a group of children at 
play, I think, ‘‘There are blossoms.”’ 
Every time I see the even ranks assembled 
under the Sunday-school banner, I say, 
‘*More of God’s blossoms.’’ Whenever a 
merry family party pass me, the sweetest 
sight in the world, father, mother and 
little ones, it comes to my mind again, 
‘*God’s blossoms precious in his sight.’’ 
To whom has he given more beautiful 
promises than to these, ‘‘ I love them that 
love me, and they that seek me early shall 
find me.’’ The little Sunday-school blos- 
soms will mature by-and-bye into fruit in 
the shape of active Christian men and 


women. 
To this end, let us cultivate the children. 


The hope of the church is in the boys and 
girls. The fathers and mothers must soon 
pass away; let us train the coming genera- 
tion to take their places, and be ready for 
service. M. E. M. 


No. 18. 
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“MISS LAURA’S” BOYS. 
HOW SHE MANAGED THEM. 


eé ISS LAURA,’ as her rough scholars 

called her, brought to the Sunday- 
school a hard looking class. Half a dozen 
of the worst boys in town, whom the super- 
intendent had tried in vain to reach, came 
in one day with a sheepish air, and took 
the places assigned to them. Mr. Snow 
was too wise to look surprised, but he felt 
so, and wondered nota little why they came 
at all, and how they would behave. He had 
never thought of ‘‘ Miss Laura,’’ as having 
any special talent for managing boys. He 
considered her a good girl, conscientious 
and pains-taking, but not gifted in any 
special way, and was amazed that she 
should have thought of trying to do so 
difficult a thing as to undertake such a 
class. 


The first day all went well. The great 
boys made no disturbance, and seemed at- 
tentive. But everybody feared that the 
quiet could not last, and the teachers seated 
near braced their nerves for a coming 
trial. To their amazement the new class, 
if not quite a model of deportment, behaved 
better than could reasonably be expected, 
And it improved every week. Those rude, 
coarse boys had never been known to be 
touched in any way. They had laughed 
at every one who had tried to do them 
good, and the community had settled down 
into the belief that they would continue to 
be its pests till some daring act should 
bring them into the hands of the law, when 
they would be put out of the way. 

Laura Mayberry never knew exactly 
why, but she could not take the common 
view of these ragamuffins. Christ seemed 
speaking to her every time she saw one 
of them idling about the streets; and at last 
she ventured to ask Sam Hill, whom she 
knew slightly, if he would come to Sunday- 
school. ‘‘No, thank-ee! I’m too old for 
that,’”’? he said with a look of contempt; 
and nothing else could she get from 
him. 

That Christian girl went home and 
prayed. The next time she saw Sam, she 
asked him to come to her house with three 
of his friends, promising to read something 
funny tothem. The boy looked surprised, 
but agreed to come. He made his appear- 
ance the next day with the others—all four 
looking more civilized than usual. Of 
course they were awkward as young bears, 
but a laughable story, read with a hearty 
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them feel at home, and they were more 
than ready to promise another visit. 

It would take too long to tell how ‘‘ Miss 
Laura’’ roused an interest in Bible stories 
among her new friends; how she led them 
to talk over the meaning of one parable 
after another, till they found that they 
really liked it; but when she asked them 
again to go to Sunday-school, not one boy 
(they were notso rude or so ragged as when 
she began,) had the courage to say that he 
was too old. 

Those who did not know how the work 
had commenced, wondered what made 
‘* Miss Laura’s’’ boys behave so well. They 
wondered more when one after another 
dropped in to meeting of an evening, and 
began to show a personal interest in reli- 
gion. Laura almost wondered herself, amid 
her thankful prayers for her boys, that 
they should have changed so much, and felt 
reproved for her want of faith. It seemed 
to her that she had not done anything of 
importance for them, except obtaining 
work for two or three. But she had done 
the best thing. She had given herself. 
Her thought and prayers, her womanly 
interest, had brought out their latent man- 
hood. ‘‘ Miss Laura ’ll feel so bad,’’ was 
the restraining thought that prevented 
many a lawless aet, and the religion ‘‘ Miss 
Laura’”’ loved and taught, appeared to them 
to be very different from any they had 
known before. 

Thus, through one girl’s effort, with the 
promised blessing, the world gained six 
sober, honest, Christian men, lost six miser- 
able, lawless wretches; six souls came into 
the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, and 
the work was forever! Was it a work 
worth doing? Thereis always room to do 
it. Always. E. E. N. 
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JESUS, WILLIE AND I. 


: ow rain beat furiously against my win- 

dows. The wind, in rude wild gusts, 
came howling around the house, as Isat 
waiting for the hour to arrive for com- 
mencing my little mission-school. All the 
week I had been praying for Divine direc- 
tion as to whether I should continue my 
labors in face of the determined efforts of 
the Catholic priest to break up my little 
school, which I had started in the midst of 
an Irish Catholic population. It had grown 
from 3 or 4 to between 30 and 40, and, 
through threats of excommunication, the 
priest had prevailed on the parents to take 
the children away, until itwas now reduced 
to some half-dozen. Just before starting 
to the school-room, I went with an anxious 
heart to the Master, and prayed for some 
evidence that I might know his will in re- 
gard to the work. I built my fire and re- 
mained at my little room for nearly an 
hour, when, just as I was starting to go 
home, in came little Willie H——, drenched 
to the skin. He had been the most trouble- 
some of all the boys, would never accept a 
ticket because forbidden to do so by the 
priest, was indeed forbidden by his father to 
come at all. As he came in I led him to 





the stove and told him how glad I was that 
I had not gone home. I felt that only the 
influence of the Holy Spirit could have 
brought him so longa distance through the 
storm. He talked freely and without re- 
serve, and promised to give his heart to 
Jesus. As I sat with my arms around him, 
I felt that every word was being dropped 
into a heart prepared and made soft by the 
dewsof heaven. This little Sabbath-school 
meeting of Jesus, Willie and I, will ever be 
remembered as one of the happiest in my 
experience, and I accept it as evidence that 
the Lord will prosper this work of which 
he was pleased to make me the humble in- 
strument, and take to himself the glory. 
Fellow laborers, ‘‘be not weary of well- 
doing, for in due time ye shall reap if ye 
faint not.”’ GRATITUDE. 
(a a em 
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QUESTIONS FOR PARENTS, 


p° you realize how greatly, as friends 
and supporters of the Sunday-school, 
your efforts may aid the teacher of your 
children in winning them to a knowledge 
and love of the truth? Do you realize that 
a word or even tone of disparagement may 
weaken the impressions for good which 
might otherwise be made through Sunday- 
school influences? Do you interest your- 
self in your children’s preparation of the 
lesson? Do you talk with them about their 
Sunday-school interests, and are you as 
careful to enable them to secure well learn- 
ed lessons and punctuality in the Sunday- 
school as in the day-school, accommodating 
household regulations as considerately to 
the observance of the session hour in one 
case as in the other? If the sumptuous 
Sunday dinner is a little late, do you say, 
“T think you had better wait, Willie. Miss 
Clements will excuse you, I know,” leaving 
Willie to interrupt the class when the les- 
son is nearly over, and gain only the know- 
ledge where next Sabbath’s lesson will 
be found, giving the evidently considered 
sufficient excuse that ‘‘ dinner was late to- 
day ; Uncle Edward was dining with them, 
and mamma thought Willie had better 
wait?’’ Do you thus help the child to 
feel that attendance at his class is really of 
small moment, to be observed only when 
absolutely quite convenient? Perhaps you 
have never thought much about the matter 
in any way before, but upon reflection, is 
the weight of your influence for or against 
the Sunday-school? M. E. 
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WHERE IS ROSE? 


66 HERE is Rose?’ said a teacher, 
missing one day from her class a 
little round face that had often lighted up 
with pleasure at her approach. 
‘* Rose is dead!’’ said one of the girls, 
‘she died very suddenly on Monday.’’ 
The teacher’s thoughts were very sad and 
solemn. She inquired the circumstances, 
and went to see the family. They were 
not able to speak English well, but the 
father, in touching tones, told of the short 





illness that had come, like a flash of light- 
ning from Death’s hand, and taken away 
his daughter. 

‘She die happy, mein Rose,’’ he an- 
swered to the teacher’s inquiry. 

‘*Have I been always as faithful as I 
should have been, had I known I should 
never see the dear child again?” thought 
the lady to herself. It was a solemn in- 
quiry. 

The teacher should always teach, as 
though the present opportunity might be 
the last. IANTHE. 
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PRAISING GOD IN THE FIRE. 


OMETHING more than two years since, 
Mr. John Morehead, formerly of Balti- 
more city, Maryland, moved to Sykesville, 
on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and 
amidst great moral darkness and spiritual 
destitution, commenced a Sabbath-school. 
They first met in the church, but soon 
having been denied the use of that church, 
they were compelled to resort to an old di- 
lapidated school-room, upstairs. Here Mr. 
M. labored and toiled in the midst of oppo- 
sition and discouragement sufficient to have 
paralyzed the energies of any man not di- 
vinely assisted. 

For the last twelve months the effect of* 
this patient labor and endurance has been 
manifested in the community generally, 
and especially among the children of the 
Sabbath-school. 

Bell Elder, a little daughter of Mr. Levi 
Elder, and only about twelve years old, 
was one of the first, most attentive, and 
deeply interested scholars in that little 
school. She loved it enthusiastically, and 
found her chief deligit in its teachings and 
its exercises. 


On the morning of December 10th, 1869, 
about six o’clock, she was terribly burned 
by the explosion of a coal-oil lamp. Her 
clothes, with her hair, were entirely burned 
off. Her eyes were burned sightless, and 
her entire person was dreadfully charred. 
Yet, in this unspeakably sad condition, she 
lived, and not only lived, but sang, and 
shouted, and praised God for about six 
hours! 

When two of the Sunday-school teachers 
went to see her, she immediately recognized 
their voices, and said to them, ‘‘ Come and 
kiss me before I die.’’?’ After they had 
kissed her, she said, ‘‘ Now come and help 
me to sing,’’ and began: 

‘*My latest sun is sinking fast, 
My race is nearly run; 


My strongest trials now are past, 
My triumph is begun. 


“O come, angel bands, &c.”’ 


Her teachers tried to sing, but their hearts 
were too full. She sang alone, and when 
she came to the lines, 


‘For I brush the dews on Jordan’s banks, 
The crossing must be near,” 


she exclaimed in rapture, ‘‘I am not afraid 
to cross. Jesus is with me, and he is very 
near,.’’?’ And as she sang, 
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“T’ve almost gained my heavenly home, 
My spirit loudly sings; 

The holy ones, behold they come, 
I hear the sound of wings,”’ 


she tried to clasp her charred, crisped hands, 
but they were too badly burned ; she could 
not bring them together. Then addressing 
her teacher, she said, ‘‘O, to think I only 
got to meet once in that new, beautiful 
Sunday-school room. I had my lessons all 
learned so nicely to say to you on next 
Sunday, but when you meet the Sunday- 
school in the pretty new chapel, I shall be 
in heaven, and Jesus will be my teacher. 
Oh, tell all the children to be good, to love 
Jesus, and meet me in heaven.’’ As the 
children of the Sabbath-school came in to 
gee her, she recognized their voices, and 
exhorted them all to love Jesus and meet 
her in heaven. After exhorting her father 
and mother to meet her in heaven, she 
begged her father to be kind to her poor, 
afflicted, sorrowing mother. She then sang: 
“We know not what’s before us, 
What trials are to come; 


But each day passing o’er us 
Brings us nearer home, 


“We are nearer, nearer home, &c.”’ 


The last hour of her life was one of ex- 
eruciating suffering. But just before she 
died, she seemed to recur to the last verse of 
her favorite hymn: 


““O bear my longing heart to him, 
Who bled and died for me; 

Whose blood now cleanses from all sin, 
And gives me victory.” 

Catching the last word, ‘‘ victory,” she 
continued the shout of ‘‘ victory! victory !”’ 
untilthe pitcher at the fountain was broken, 
and the wheel at the cistern stood still, and 
her triumphant spirit ascended to that Jesus 
who uttered the sweet words which were 
frequently on the dying child’s lips: 
‘¢‘ Suffer the little children tocome unto me, 
and forbid them not: for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’’ 

Such was the death of one who owed her 
all of religious instruction to the Sabbath- 
school. CHARLES A. REID, 
Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

Patapsco Circuit, Baltimore Conference. 
—_ 
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A CHRISTIAN’S CORRESPONDENCE, 


F when we sit down with a package of 

letters before us, all to be answered, we 
should know that it was the last day we 
might ever take up our pen, do you not 
think our correspondence would be very 
much modified? Would not much that 
was frivolous or unkind toward others, be 
left out, and many solemn words of warn- 
ing and entreaty inserted in their place? 
Oh, let us try torealize more the nearness 
of eternity, when we engage in this em- 
ployment. Our letters, far more than our 
spoken words, may long survive us, acting 
upon other minds whom we have never 
known. We all have our little stores of 
faded packets of old letters, yellowed with 
age, which may have been written half a 
century ago to our parents or grandparents, 
and which we cannot find it in our hearts 





to destroy. On idle, rainy days it is often a 
pleasure to some young heart to explore 
these relics of the past, and a strange and 
powerful influence is exercised by them. 
Just so your letters may be scanned long 
after you are under the willows. 

There is a great power in Christian cor- 
respondence, which the Lord will not hold 
us guiltless, if we neglect. Often we can 
speak affectionate, pointed words ina letter 
which would awaken only resentment if 
spoken by the lips. We are not hindered 
by the same fear of man, often a snare to 
us, which we feel when speaking face to faee 
with our friends. Many too, can express 
far better upon paper what they have care- 
fully deliberated over, than they can by 
word of mouth. 

Let us seriously consider our duty as 
Christians, towards this or that correspon- 
dent, every time we sit down to write a 
letter. Let us think also that this may be 
the last communication we may ever be 
permitted to send him. What should we 
wish our letter to be if we knew this was 
the case ? 


as 


TEACHER’S HYMN. 
BY MRS. LYDIA BAXTER, N. Y. 


[The Baptist Teacher publishes the following 
“gem for teachers’ meetings,” and asks its musical 
friends to compose a tune for it, that it may go 
forth on a precious mission among Sunday-school 
workers. The music to be sent to the office of 
The Teacher, the most appropriate tune, in the 
judgment of a musical expert, to be published in 
that paper:] 

We'll toil and labor, watch and wait, 
While Christ is interceding; 
We'll bring our class to mercy’s gate, 
In prayer, and keep on pleading, 
Till each, by faith, this truth can see, 
That Jesus died to ransom me. 


For me, Gethsemane’s deep sigh 
His burdened spirit suffered ; 
For me that agonizing cry, 
‘* My life is freely offered.” 
For me that prayer, “‘ Forgive, forgive; 
O Father, let the sinner live.” 


When hope this precious truth reveals, 
And faith is growing brighter; 

Beside the cross the sinner kneels; 
And feels the burden lighter; 

Till love, that priceless love is given, 

And angels bear the joy to heaven. 


Oh then we’ll labor, watch and wait, 
While Christ is interceding, 
And bring our class to mercy’s gate, 
In prayer, and keep on pleading, 
Till life’s last sigh of yearning love, 
Is wafted through the courts above, 


———————2-___ 
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THE ARDOR OF FIRST LOVE, 


Youre Christians need help quite as 
much after they have found Jesus as 
while they are seeking him. This is too 
often forgotten, and the zeal of the young 
convert is allowed to burn itself out, in- 
stead of being kept as a reservoir, from 
which to supply daily needs. 

The law of growth is just as operative in 
Christian life as in ary other. A plant 
does not grow inaday. First one leaf un- 
rolls itself, then another, shoots push out in 
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this and that direction, by-and-bye come 
the glory of the flowers. So with the 
harvest. It is ‘‘ first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in theear.’? Only 
from those who have long followed Christ, 
can be expected the maturity of purpose, 
and the well-directed effort, that do most 
for his cause. 

‘* Your Frank is a Christian,” said one to 
a father. ‘‘ How glad you must be that he 
has come out and professed his faith.” 

‘Well!’ was the reply, ‘‘I am glad— 
» but—perhaps I ought not to say so, but 
Frank was a better son before he joined the 
church than he is now. Heseems to forget 
that he has any home duties. It is going 
to this meeting and to that mission-school 
here, tract distribution there, band of hope 
now, and young peoples’ meeting next 
day, and altogether, Frank has entered on 
a career of religious dissipation. Then, 
being worn out for want of rest, he is irri- 
table and thoughtless, and the effect on the 
other children is very bad. 

Frank is the type of a numerous class, 
who rush into religious life with undisci- 
plined ardor, and become too often luke- 
warm after awhile. To them, sooner or 
later, comes a time when they must ‘‘ re- 
pent and do the first works,’’ in bitterness 
of spirit. 

Dear young friend, has religion helped 
you to bea more loveable son, or brother, or 
daughter, or sister? Has it taught you the 
charity that ‘‘thinketh no evil?’’? Hasit 
made you patient of control, like him who 
went home to Nazareth with his parents, 
and was ‘‘subject unto them?’ In the 
ardor of your first love, let your life grow 
more and more beautiful! M. E. 8. 


——_—————_o 8 


Sweet INTIMACY WITH JESuUS.—It is 
recorded of Bengel, that he was much given 
to intercessory prayer, and that he had 
power with God, and prevailed. One who 
was anxious to find out his secret, watched 
him, unobserved, in his hours of retire- 
ment. ‘‘Now,’’ said he, ‘‘I shall hear 
Bengel pray.’’ The aged saint sat long be- 
fore his open Bible, and while perusing 
its sacred pages, and while comparing 
; Scripture with Scripture, the hour of mjd- 
f night sounded. Nature seemed at length 
exhausted. He folded his arms over the 
open Word, and looking up, gave utterance 
to these words: ‘‘Lord Jesus, thou knowest 
me; we are on the same old terms.” A 
few moments more, and Bengel’s weary 
frame was resting in a sweet slumber. 


FLAW-PICKERS.—There are people (do 
not imitate them!) who, if they hear an 
organ, find out at once which are the poor- 
est stops. If they listen to a great speaker, 
they remember nothing but some slip in 
the construction of a sentence, or break in 
the consistency of a metaphor, or flaw in 
the evolutions of an argument. While 
their friends are admiring the wealth and 
beauty of a tree whose branches are weigh- 
ed down with fruit, they have discovered a 
solitary bough, lostin the golden affluence, 
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Publishers’ Hotices. 





Please consult this column every week. 





Marcy’s Sciopticon.—This is a new and 
greatly improved form of Magic Lantern, so 
ingeniously constructed as to produce a finer 
picture than any other inexpensive instru- 
ment that has yet been invented. It is admi- 
rably calculated for Sunday-school and parlor 
entertainments, as it is so easily managed 
that any one can operate it after a little prac- 
tice, with charming effect. Almost any school, 
by charging asmall admission fee in giving 
one or two entertainments, could realize 
enough to purchase a Sciopticon. We ean 
furnish the instrument at the manufacturer’s 
price. 

Twelve Pictures.—There is a series of 
twelve beautiful pictures, illustrative of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, so prepared as to be used 
with Marcy’s Sciopticon, thus greatly adding 
to the interest of the recitation of the follow- 
ing Concert Exercise. 

Song of the Pilgrimage.—This Exercise, 
which is based on Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, has been recited in many schools with 
good results during the past winter. The 
wonderful allegory is ever interesting and in- 
structive, and as a recitation from the youth 
in our Sabbath-schools, attracts and impresses 
with its important lessons both old and young. 
Price of the Exercise 60 cents per dozen. Sam- 
ple by mail on receipt of 7 cents. 





SEQUEL 


FRIDAY LOWE: 


By Mrs. CAROLINE E. KELLY DAvis, 
Author of ‘‘ Arthur Merton,” ‘John 
Brett’s Household,” &c., &e. 








CHAPTER XVIII. 

URING the week thatintervened between 

Augusta’s death and the funeral, little 
Dyke was confined to the nursery and the com- 
panionship of Nora. He was not allowed to 
look upon the dead face of his sister, nor was 
Nora permitted to talk with him about her, 
though he asked numberless strange ques- 
tions, which she was put to ber wit’s end to 
answer and evade. 

**Sure,’’ she said to Mrs. Burns, ‘he’s a 
strange boy, is Master Dyke. The wise things 
he says would astonish you to hear, ma’am, 
and the questions he asks it would puzzle Fa- 
ther O’Shannon himselftoanswer. I wish the 
master would let him see the face of the dear 
young lady, for he will never be satisfied with- 
out, and he tazes the very life out of me to be 
let out in the hall.”’ 

But in spite of questions, and teazing, and 
fretting, the boy was kept a prisoner. 

“When may I go down stairs, Nora?” he 
asked, very meekly for him, as she was put- 
ting him to bed the day before the funeral. 
**T’m so tired of this hateful old room that I 
don’t know what I shall do. I wish I could 
climb out of the window !”’ 





(*Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1870, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District ot Pennsyivania.} 





‘*You must bea good boy, Master Dyke,” 
responded Nora, inwardly rejoicing that the 
windows were securely fastened, far above the 
reach of hissmall fingers. ‘‘ You may go down 
stairs the very minute your fathersays. Sure 
Iam I shall be glad when he gives you lave, 
for I’m as tired as you of staying here day after 
day. I’ve not put my two eyes on my cousin 
Maggie for a week, and she the next door but 
two to this.”’ 

‘“Where is my sister Gussie, any way?’’ 
asked Dyke, in an undertone. ‘‘ You tell me, 
Nora, and I’ll buy you something awful pretty 
the next time I go down town, if ever my papa 
lets me go down town again. I wan’t to know 
why I can’t goand see her. I haven’t been to 
see her for as much as two years!”’ 

“Oh, yes you have, Master Dyke. Two 
years! Why, it isn’t a month since you were 
in her room, and she showing you the pictures 
in one ofher books. Don’t you remember it, 
darling?” 

‘* Well, where is she now, Nora?” : 

“In her room, to be sure. Where should 
she be, if not there ?”’ 

“Then why can’t I see her? I thought she 
was dead; you said she was dead, one time, 
Nora.”’ 

‘““ Well, and she is, indeed, Master Dyke; 
and now don’t ye ask me another question, 
but go to sleep like a good boy.”’ 

‘“*T don’t want to go to sleep, and I sha’n’t,”’ 
said Dyke, sitting up in his little bed, witha 
very determined air. ‘‘ I never saw anybody 
’twas dead, and I think I might! Howdo 
they look when they’re dead, Nora? Do they 
have their eyes shut up tight, like this?” 

**Don’t, Master Dyke! Do lie down and go 
to sleep.”’ 

“No, I won’t! 
look ?”’ 

‘“* They look white like the sheet you’re hug- 
ging up under your chin, and they’re cold like 
the ice to your touch, and they don’t breathe,”’ 
answered Nora, looking into the dark corners 
of the room, and pulling her chair nearer the 
bright fire that sparkled in the grate. ‘‘ Do, 
honey, go to sleep now, and I’ll sing to ye.”’ 

*“T tell you, I am not sleepy,’ said Dyke. 
‘““Why don’t they breathe, Nora? and what 
makes ’em white and cold ?” 

“Oh, murder child! you’re the plague of 
my life entirely!” cried Nora. ‘I can’t tell 
ye the reason of it all, for I don’t know, and 
your father bade me not to talk to ye about it, 
and here it’s nothing but pick and taze from 
morning till night. Glad shall I be when the 
poor young lady is safely buried under the 
ground, and the funeral is over ; though never 
a wake has she had at all, and sure I don’t 
know if any but meself and Bridget has prayed 
for her soul in purgatory.”’ 

‘*What does that mean?’”’ asked Dyke. 

‘What?’ responded Nora. ‘‘What does 
what mean ?”’ 

‘Why, that long word you said last?” 


‘‘Purgatory? Oh, that’s the place where 
dead people go till they’re fit for heaven. But 
sure, Miss Augusta won’t stay there many 
years, for she was ’most like an angel.”’ 

“Ts purgatory buried up under the ground, 
Nora?” 

The girl put her hands over her ears and 
shook her head. 

‘¢ Keep still, Master Dyke, or I’ll put out the 
light and go down stairs and lave you to yer- 
self, I will. The father would give me a great 
scolding if he knew how I’d been answering 
your questions. Nowshut your two eyes like 


Say, Nora, how do they 





—== 


a darling, and I’ll shut mine, and sing you the 
song about Mother Malone and her pigs.” 

Dyke consented to lie down, won over by 
this promise, and listened, as Nora half sung 
and half recited her wonderful story, which 
was none the less interesting to him from the 
fact that a large part of it was utterly unintelli- 
gible. 

By the time she had reached her twenty- 
second verse, Nora gave signs of approach- 
ing drowsiness ; her head nodded up and down, 
finding at length a comfortable support against 
the back of the chair; the twenty-third verse 
was very uncertainly sung, with many a pause 
between the words; the twenty-fourth was 
still more broken, and the second line of the 
twenty-fifth died away in an unmistakable 
snore. Nora was fast asleep! 

Dyke was delighted. His eyes were wide 
open now, and he determined to seize this un- 
looked-for opportunity to gratify his curiosity. 
Very softly he crept out of bed, and made his 
way across the carpet, scarcely daring to 
breathe lest he should arouse his nurse from 
her slumbers. He waited a moment on the 
threshold and listened, but no step or voice 
broke the silence. There was a dim light in 
the upper hall. The little fellow gathered up 
the folds of his long night-dress and groped his 
way along, until he came to the door of his 
sister’s room. It was locked ! 

“‘Tf that a’n’t too bad,’”’ he cried, and then 
fearful that some watcher had heard his voice, 
he ran under the stairway and waited two or 
three minutes. 

‘Perhaps her other door is open,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘Anyway I’m going to try it, for I 
will see how Gussie looks now she’s got dead. 
I don’t believe she is very cold, anyway. 
Nora thinks she knows everything, but she 
don’t.”’ 

When he found that no one had yet heard 
him, Dyke came forth from his hiding place, 
and opening a door, passed fearlessly through 
adark passage, and into the large apartment 
that opened directly into Augusta’s chamber. 
On the threshold of this room, however, he 
paused a moment, and drew a long breath. It 
was lighted only by the moon-beams which 
stole in through the lace draperies of the win- 
dows, and crept over the carpet, until they 
touched little Dyke’s feet. Many and many a 
time had he ran inand out shouting and laugh- 
ing, but to-night everything looked so cold, 
so still, so solemn, that it seemed like a strange 
place, and his heart beat quick and fast, as he 
looked from one object to another to make 
sure that he was not mistaken. The strangest 
thing of all was a dark object, like a long box, 
in the middle of the room. This Dyke was 
sure he had never seen before, and a feeling of 
awe crept over him as he surveyed it from a 
distance. It was directly between himself and 
Augusta’s chamber, which he wished to reach, 
but he felt strangely reluctant to pass it. Ga- 
thering courage presently, from the fact that 
there was a faint light shining from beneath 
the opposite door, he ran on tiptoe across the 
floor and pushed it open, crying softly, 

‘‘ Where are you, sister Gussie ?”’ 

No answer was returned. The lamp that 
burned dimly on the table seemed to darken 
rather than brighten everything upon which 
its rays fell. The bird-cage was covered with 
a cloth; the curtains were drawn elose over 
the windows; the plants had been removed ; 
the chairs and sofa were pushed stiffly back 
against the wall, and it was so cold that the 
little fellow shivered in his light clothing. 
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‘I don’t see where Gussie can be,’’ he said, 
talking to himself, and almost crying. ‘I 
don’t believe but they have carried her off and 
buried her in that place Nora said. Oh, dear 
me! Gussie!’ After another minute of fear- 
ful waiting, Dyke turned, and again surveyed 
the mysterious box, but this time with curious 
rather than frightened eyes. ‘‘ May be they’ve 
put her into that, but I should think it was a 
queer kind of a bed. I meantosee.’”’ So say- 
ing he went boldly up to it, and with the aid of 
a foot-stool, attempted to look over the edge. 
The lid was tightly closed. In vain the little 
hands essayed to raise it; it was quite too 
heavy for them, and with an exclamation of 
disappointment and vexation, Dyke was just 
turning away, when a door was opened, and 
Mrs. Burns, bearing a lamp, entered, followed 
closely by Elfrida. 

“Why, you poor baby, how came you here?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Burns, startled at the sight of 
the child, and catching him up in her arms. 
“You are as cold as the clods of the valley, and 
shaking like a leaf. Where is Nora?” 


“*She’s asleep,” answered Dyke, hiding his 
face on Mrs. Burns’s broad bosom, “and I 
wanted to see my sister Gussie, and so I came. 
But I can’t find her, and I can’t open this great 
box. Is she in it?” 

“Your father-says that you must not see 
your sister, Dyke, and it is not right for you to 
try to do what he forbids,’ said Mrs. Burns. 
“I will carry you back to the nursery, and 
you must go right to bed and to sleep, or you 
will be sick,” 

Dyke began to cry, but in spite of his tears, 
she wrapped a shawl closely around his shi- 
vering little figure, and bore him back to 
Nora, who had just waked up, and was rub- 
bing her eyes, as she stood stupidly looking 
into the empty cot. 

“Mr. Thornton would be very angry with 
you, Nora, if he knew this,’’ said Mrs, Burns, 
laying Dyke upon his bed and tucking in the 
coverlid. ‘‘ Dyke wasin Miss Augusta’s room 
when [I found him.” 

Nora threw up her arms with an exclama- 
tion of horror. 


“Sure, and I thought he was asleep, ma’am,”’ 
she cried. ‘I think I was a bit drowsy me- 
self, what with singing to him and sitting quiet 
all day in one place, and I believe I lost meself 
in a dream, and when I opened my eyes, the 
child was gone out of his cot, and I was scared 
the soul outofme! ButI’mso tired, ma’am,’’ 
she went on, with true Irish volubility, ‘* that 
I’m getting sicker every day. Never a bit 
have I breathed the fresh air, or set my two 
eyes on my cousin Maggie, and she only the 
next door but two to this, for this whole blessed 
week,”’ 

“Put on your bonnet and run out now for 
an hour, Nora, and I will sit here with Dyke,” 
said Elfrida, who had followed Mrs. Burns to 
the nursery. 

“*It would be asking too much of you, Miss,” 
objected the girl, but with sparkling eyes. 
‘* He would bother you to death with his ques- 
tions, and taze you for stories every minute.” 


“Tm not afraid of it, Nora. Run along,’ 
and as she spoke Elfrida seated herself beside 
the little eot, and took one of Dyke’s hands in 
her own. 

When Nora had disappeared at one door, 
and Mrs. Burns at the other, the child hid his 
face in the pillow and began to cry. 

“What is the matter?” asked Elfrida, after a 
few minutes of silence, during which he had 
clung fast to her. 








“I don’t know,” sobbed Dyke. 

“Well, then, I would be quiet, if I were 
you,” said Elfrida, ‘‘ and see if I couldn’t goto 
sleep. Do you know how late it is! The 
clock says it is half past eight! Shall I tell 
you a story ?”’ 

“No,” said Dyke. ‘I want to know if Gus- 
sie is in that box ?’’ 

‘*Gussie’s body is there,” answered Elfrida, 
“but her spirit isin heaven, Gussie is with 
Jesus now, and very happy.” 

“*Sha’n’t I ever see her again, Miss Elfie?’’ 

‘Not here; but if you are a good boy, and 
love God, you will see her in heaven.”’ 

‘*T don’t know where heavenis,”’ said Dyke, 
checking his tears. ‘I sha’n’t know how to 
find the way. Where is heaven, Miss Elfie?’”’ 

‘*It is where Jesus is, and where all the good 
people are who have died, and Jesus will take 
you there when he is ready for you.”’ 

‘* Was he ready for my sister Gussie, do you 
think?” 

“Yes, and she loved him so much that she 
was glad to go,”’ 

“Will she be sick and crooked in heaven?” 

“Oh, no, indeed. Nobody is ever sick there. 
It isa beautiful place, Dyke. Every one is 
happy and—”’ 

** Are there any little boys there, about as 
big as me?” interrupted the child, looking 
wistfully into Elfrida’s face. 

“Yes, indeed; the streets are full of little 
boys and girls.” 

** Perhaps Jesus will be ready for me, pretty 
soon,” said Dyke. ‘‘Only I a’n’t a good boy. 
Nora says I’m the plague of her life. Where 
do the naughty boys like me go, Miss Elfie ?” 

‘The people who don’t love God are sent 
away from him when they die,’”’ answered El- 
frida, ‘* They can’t stay in the beautiful place 
where Jesus is; but, Dyke, you mustn’t be 
one of them. Won’t you love the dear Lord 
who took little children in his arms and blessed 
them, when he was on the earth? He loves 


you.” ’ : : 
‘*Nora said that Gussie was in pur—pur— 


something, I can’t say the name of the place, 
but it wasn’t heaven.”’ 

** Was it purgatory ?”’ 

“ Yes, that wasit. I don’t know where that 
is—do you?”’ 

“No,’’ said Elfrida, ‘‘ but it isno matter what 
Nora says, Dyke; you do know one thing—it 
is that Jesus takes home all that love him, 
when they die, to live with him forever. Now 
can’t you go to sleep?” 

“Tf I loved Jesus should I say my prayers 
every night ?’’ asked Dyke, earnestly. 

“Oh, yes, you would ask him to take care of 
you and make youa goodboy. It is like talk- 
ing to him when you pray, Dyke.” 

* Just like talking to you, Miss Elfie?’’ 

‘Yes; only he is very great and very holy, 
and hates everything sinful.” 

*¢- You said he loved little boys,’’ interrupted 
Dyke. 

‘¢He does, and he loves them very much 
when they pray, because then he knows that 
they are trying to love him.”’ 

“Then, Miss Elfie, I’m going to say my 
prayers every night, whether Nora wants me 
to or not; and I’ll get right out of bed and say 
’em this minute.” 

He jumped upas he spoke, and knelt beside 
Elfrida, closing his eyes and clasping his 
hands; and whispered the simple words she 
had taught him. Then climbing back into his 
cot, with a contented smile on his face, he 
turned his face to the wall, and in less than 
two minutes was asleep. 





GRANDCHILDREN. 

(jATaSe together, you great and goodly 

company who are interested in the 
grandchild in your own house, and let us 
help each to a better understanding of the 
meaning and the richness of this relation. 
We will not begin with the creation or the 
deluge, nor undertake to give a history of 
grandfathers and grandchildren since the 
day of Enoch; nor will we go into the phi- 
losophy of the parental love, that is the key 
to the whole matter. We know that we 
love our children, first of all, from a certain 
instinct, because they are ours; and we 
know that while with the lower animals 


this love ceases with the dependence of the — 


young animal upon the parent for aliment, 
with the human being the love deepens as 
the relation of parent and child is ripened 
and strengthened by growing sympathy 
and mutual service. 
tion that we have for our own children 
does not rest in them alone, as they grow 
in years and knowledge and rise into youth 
and maturity. We still yearn fora little 
child to love, and there is a void in the 
house where there is none. Good Provi- 
dence has benignly met this need of our 
nature by ordaining that when our children 
grow up their place shall be supplied, or 
rather truly filled, by children of theirs, and 
so the child is not set aside, but rather re- 
stored in the grandchild. 

I do not exactly know how to analyze the 
kind of affection that is ready to cling toa 
grandchild. We love that little fellow at 
once, without waiting for moralist or theo- 
logian to definethe feeling or urge the duty. 
He is blood of our blood and bone of our 
bone, and in the form that most expresses 
dependence and wins protection. He is 
the child of our child, and we love him for 
our sake, for his mother’s or father’s sake, 
as well as for hisown sake. Wesee in him 
not only himself, but the whole world of 
affection with which he is related. In that 
boy or girl in our daughter’s arms we see as 
in a mirror the face of our daughter when 
she was in her mother’s arms; and that 
mother’s face smiles again upon us with 
new grace, whether from the earthly home 
or from the heavenly mansion. 

Then this child is nearer our heart from 
being an interpreter of the plan of God for 
our human life. He shows to us how it is 
that God is ever educating us for himself, 
and calling us to live in fresh and undying 
affection by ever setting, like Jesus, a little 
child in the midst of us. If we have only 
our own children to love, the time will 
come when they will grow up and be fullof 
new interests and cares that may come be- 
tween them and our hearts. When these 
children of ours have children their affec- 
tions are softened, and their hearts are 
quickened toward us and ours toward them 
by this new attraction, that sends a child 
into the family not to be a rival of any, but 
the friend of all.— Rev. Samuel Osgood, D. 
D., in Harper's Magazine for May. 
=_ 


Most of the shadows that cross our path 
through life are caused by our standing in 
our own light. 





Now this very affec- . 
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LESSON No. 19. 








(For Sunday, May 8, 1870.) 


TEXT.—Mart. 4: 17; MARK 1: 14, 15 
LUKE 4: 14, 15; Jou 4: 43-54. 


‘ 
SUBJECT; Jesus Returns to Galilee; He 
Heals the Nobleman’s Son. 


MOTTO: A Prophet hath no Honor in His own 
Country. 


EFORE entering upon the direct study of this 
Lesson, it will be well to take a cursory, gene- 
ral view of 


I. THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 


The miracles of our Lord are called by various 
names in Scripture, each designating them in 
some peculiar aspect. In the passage before us 
they are called signs and wonders. 


1. As sigms they signify the approval of God. 
They are marks of His presence and power, con- 
firming the mission, being the commission of Him 
at whose word theyare wrought. See verse 48, and 
compare Mark 16: 20. Acts 14: 3; Heb. 2: 4; John 
2:18; Matt. 12:38; 16:1. 

2. As wonders, they are named from the effects 
they produce upon the spectators. They excite 
wonder. Perhaps this is the way in which they 
areeven now chiefly regarded by the unthinking, 
as wonderful events. This, the name, miracles, (from 
the Latin, miraculum,) signifies. It is the lowest 
view to take. This word is never used alone in 
speaking of them in the New Festament. 


3. Mighty works, (literally, powers,) is a name 
given them, not from theeffect, but from the cause. 
It indicates the entrance of new powers into the 
world of human life, powers which come from God. 
Acts 6:8; 10:38. 

4, Itis obvious that the same event may be re- 
garded then as a sign, a wonder, or a power, (mighty 
work, i. e., work of might,) and may thus be called 
by either, or by all, of these names. The incident 
in this Lesson (verse 54), and that in Lesson 14 
(John 2: 11), are both signs of the Divine Mission of 
Jesus. They are works of might (powers), which 
manifest His glory (John 2:11); and they are won- 
ders which excite astonishment. (See the Intro- 
duction to Trench on Miracles.) 


5. The most notable characteristic of the mira- 
cles of our Lord, is that He wrought them by His 
own power. Hespake and it wasdone. He never 
labored and prayed as if in doubt whether He 
should succeed (comp. Ist Kings 18: 21, 22); He ne- 
ver failed; He never declined a case as too difficult 
to undertake. In Him dwelt all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily. In Him was Life. This fullness 
of Divine Life in Him it was which flowed 
into the bodies of the sick and the dead at His 
touch, overcoming disease and death; and not only 
at His touch, but at His word also, even (as in the 
case before us) when twenty-five miles away. It is 
this same Life which shall ultimately re-animate 
all the bodies of His people in the Resurrection. It 
is this same Life which flowed into the souls of 
those whom He healed, causing them to rise from 
their death in trespasses and sins to newness of 
life. It is this same Life, now, which flows into the 
hearts opened unto Him, making them strong in 
the Lord and in the power of His might. Always, 
everywhere, is He the same, wonderful in counsel 
and excellent in working. 


6. Another important characteristic of our Lord’s 
miracles is that the healing of the body, though 
important and striking, nay, though a part of the 


*Entered according to Act Congress, in the year 
1870, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s office 
ofthe District Court of the United States for the 
Kiwteru District ot Pennsylvania. 





one influx of Divine Life, was always subordinate 
to, and instrumental in, the healing of the soul. 
Hence, in all study of these miracles, it is chiefly 
important to discover the truth our Lord designed TO 
TEACH hereby. Weshall find that the different 
details of His operations in different cases were 
arranged not as medicines to aid the physical cure 
(as many have supposed), but as means to help the 
faith, and sotoaid the moral renovation of the 
sick, as well as of others. 
So much it seemed necessary to premise. 


II. THE RETURN TO GALILEE. 


After the two days at Sychar Jesus came 
again into Galilee, which was His own country. 
For this He bad three reasons: 

1. To enter upon His ministry in the place chiefly 
appointed for it.—Isaiah 9:1, 2; Luke 4: 14. 

2. To escape persecution from His enemies.— 
John 4: 1-3, 

3. To avoid the importunities of His friends,— 
John 2: 23-25; 3: 26; 4: 44. 

Until the people should better understand what 
kind of a Messiah He was to be, it would not do to 
acquire publicity as the Messiah; especially in Ju- 
dea, where the hard, erroneous, dogmatic theology 
of the times persisted in misapprehending His 
mission. 

He was, indeed, exposed to the same danger in 
Galilee (with John 2: 23-25, comp. 4: 45, 47, 48), but 
in much less degree. (This seems to be the sense in 
which He uses the proverb which stands as the 
motto for this Lesson. At all events, it is not the 
expression of wounded vanity, as is too often the 
case with those who quote it.) 

It is true, however, as the whole Lesson shows, 
that Jesus was estimated very low, even by this 
nobleman (see below), as well as by His country- 
men generally, although they reeeived Him, 
i. e., gladly, because of the estimation He was now 
held in at Jerusalem, : 

He went to Cana again, “led, apparently, by 
the same connection which had before caused 
his presence at the marriage there.’”’ One of His 
disciples, Nathanael, dwelt there. We do not read 
whether or not He stopped at Nazareth, nor what 
became of His disciples. Probably they returned 
to their homes (Luke 5: 1-11). Wherever they were, 
Jesus was at Cana,and the fameof His deeds at 
Jerusalem, as well as of His return, reached Ca- 
pernaum, on the coast of the sea of Galilee, twenty- 
five miles east of Cana. But it was here, as there, 
as yet only, or chiefly, the fame of a wonder- 
worker, a miracle-monger, an empiric. 


III. Toe HEALING. 


A certain nobleman was, undoubtedly, a 
courtier of Herod Antipas. It may have been 
“Chuza, Herod’s steward” (Luke 8: 3). Whoever 
he was, he may have been at Jerusalem and seen 
the miracles wrought there (Lesson 15). At all 
events, he had heard of them (John 4: 45), and 
doubtless, also, of that at Cana. 


His son was sick. Physicians failed. Wealth 
and position availed nothing. Could not this man, 
who had wrought such miracles of healing at Jeru- 
salem, help him? He would go and see. He went. 

He besought Him, &c. The answer of Jesus 
must at first have seemed harsh, 

Except ye see, &c. Itisinthe plural. The re- 
quest was, then, made in public. The answer is 
for the whole audience. It connects back with 
Lesson 15, They had no idea of anything more 
than an intellectual apprehension of the truths 
He taught, and this they would have assured by 
external signs and portents, wonders, They had 
no higher idea of Christ than of such a miracle- 
monger. They regarded Him very much as the 
people of Samaria afterward regarded Simon Ma- 
gus (Acts 8: 9,10). Their idea of miracles was that 
they were wrought simply by some sort of magic 
power; not that they were moral and vital (see 
above), a mistake still made by too many. 

Along with this, the nobleman, at least, seems to 
have regarded Him as a sort of doctor, superior to 
others, who practised the healing art. (See Trea- 
sury of Illustrations, No. 1.) 

The answer was not without its effect. See a 
similar appearance of harshness in John 4: 17, and 
especially in Matt. 15: 26. The harshness was only 
1iappearance. The rebuke produces the designed 





effect. The petitioner felt its justice. Besides, dis- 
tressed and anxious for the life of his child, de- 
spairing of all other help, he saw that faith in 
Jesus, without seeing signs and wonders, was essen- 
tial tothe success of his application. There was 
also ah implied encouragement. If he can believe, 
hischild can be saved! His answer isat once the con- 
fession of his sin, the profession of his faith (albeit 
but as a grainof mustard seed), and an impassion- 
ed plea for help. Sir, come down, ere my child 
die! (The teacher should here recall instances of 
sickness or death in families, and the intense anx- 
iety of the relatives, that the reality of these events 
may be felt.) 

Go thy way: thy son liveth! Jesus would 
show him that even presence was not necessary 
for HT7im to heal. 

The man believed, &c. Another step in his 
faith. 

(Why he did not go home at once we cannot con- 
jecture. Perhaps conveyance failed. It was but 
twenty-five miles, and it was now but1 P.M. But 
he did not go until next day.) 

The fever left him. The effect was much more 
obvious and instantaneous than he had expected. 
Another step in his faith. 

And his house. Parents are much more re- 
sponsible for the faith of their families than it is 
the fashion to believe now-a-days. 

The second miracle, i. e., in Galilee. 


IV. THE DOCTRINE. 


This account represents 


I. The formation of faith in the mind of the indi- 
vidual. Note, 


1. The low character of his faith at first. 
2. The growth thereof. 

8. The steps in that growth. 

4, The consummation of his faith, 

5. The consequences to others. 


II. The loving kindness of the Saviour: 

1. In not being offended at the low estimate of 
Himself. 

. In reproving unbelief, 

. In encouraging faith (v. 48). 

. In granting the request. 

In instructing ignorance (v. 50). 

6. In confirming faith. 

7. In healing the soul as well as the body (v. 53). 


or > 0 bo 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. The writer once appealed to Dr. Brown-Se- 
quard, the eminent French physician (to whose 
discoveries in the nature and treatment of nervous 
diseases the medical profession is more indebted 
than to any man now living), in behalf of his son, 
Time and skill were given freely, and the child re- 
covered. A friend whose child was similarly af- 
flicted was introduced and prescribed for, and re- 
covered; but the writer can never forget the mor- 
tification he experienced throughout the interview, 
from the fact that his friend evidently regarded, 
and treated, the accomplished gentleman and scho- 
lar as a mere quack, who had by some accident hit 
upon a lucky remedy unknown to others! The 
difference between attributing to quackery what is 
scientific knowledge, and what is Divine Power is 
infinite in degree, but it is like in kind. 


2. This miracleisa notable instance of our Lord’s 
not quenching the smoking flax; just as His re- 
proof of the Samaritan woman was, of His not 
breaking the bruised reed. The little spark of faith 
in the breast is by Him lit [lighted] up into a clear 
and enduring flame, for the light and comfort of 
himself and his house.—A/ford. 


3. The worldly rich and great rarely seek Christ 
until He lays His afflicting hand upon them, There 
was truth in the impious scoff of that cruel perse- 
eutor, who, when he took away the estates of 
Christians, told them ‘it was to make them more 
fit for the kingdom of heaven.” It was once said 
to a bereaved mother, weeping for her babe, 
“There was one sheep inthe tender shepherd’s 
flock who would neither hear his voice nor follow 
him. So he took up his little lamb in his arms, 
and then the sheep followed him,” 


4. Mr. Newton once solemnly and affectionately 
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warned a rich friend of his danger in becoming so 
engrossed in his prosperous business. Without 
replying, he called in his wife to see their friend. 
She entered, weeping and unable to speak. On in- 
quiry, he learned that their little one was thought 
to be dying. “God be thanked,” said Mr. Newton, 
clasping her hand; ‘‘He has not forsaken you, I 
do not wish your dear babe to suffer, but I am 
happy to find He gives you this token of His 
favor.” 


5. The belief and prayer of pious parents are 
often the means of bringing down God’s blessing 
on their children. A clergyman’s daughter had 
for twelve months been afflicted by a distressing 
lameness, She had entirely lost the use of her feet, 
and it was feared would bea cripple for life. But 
the father ceased not to pray that God would re- 
store her. Once, at her own house, a little meeting 
for prayer was held for this purpose, Her husband 
had brought her down to the parlor in his arms, 
The father’s heart was greatly moved and deeply 
impressed with a sense of Christ’s power, and His 
willingness to answer the prayer of faith. The 
supplications were very fervent, and after prayer, 
to the amazement of all, the lady arose and said 
she was confident she could walk, She then walk- 
ed three times across the room, and fell on her 
knees exclaiming, ‘Oh, let us give God thanks.” 
From that hour she was perfectly restored. How 
many souls have been saved in answer to like ear- 
nest prayer of pious parents. 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 


Sing: “Jesus loves me, this I know.” 


Or, *“*Go and tell Jesus.”’ 
—Songs of Gladness, page 75. 


Repeat Psalm 49: 6-13.—‘‘ None of them can by 
any means redeem his brother, nor give to Goda 
ransom for him.’? No money of ours, no good work 
that we can do will save our souls, or those of our 
friends. In Christ alone are we saved, through 
faith, 

Prayer for forgiveness of sin, through the atoning 
blood of Christ. 


Questions and Explanations.—Where was the 
home of Jesus, when He abode with Joseph and 
Mary? <Ans.—In Nazareth. In what country? 
Ans.—In Galilee, 


Just south of Galilee was Samaria, where Jacob’s 
well was, and where Jesus had told the woman of 
Samaria about the “‘ Living Water,” which was the 
Subject of our last Lesson. After staying there two 
days, He returned again to Galilee, where He had 
turned the water into wine, which was also His 
own country, though He did not go to Nazareth, 
His own city. And the people were glad to see 
Him, for they remembered the miracle of the wa- 
ter turned into wine, and also what had occurred 
at the feast of the passover at Jerusalem, when He 
drove the oxen and the money-changers out of the 
temple; formany of them were also at the feast, 
And now He was come to Cana, and He sought out 
His friends. 2 


Repeat John 4: 46. In Capernaum, another city 
of Galilee, there lived a certain nobleman—a man 
of authority; a ruler or courtier, perhaps a man 
something like Nicodemus. He hadason sick— 
very sick; and all that his love or his wealth could 
do or buy, did not seem to help the child to get 
well. And the father had heard of Jesus—of His 
kindness at the marriage feast. And he also had 
heard how, with the scourge of small cords, He had 
driven out those that bought and sold in the tem- 
ple; and he thought, Here is a man that can cure 
my son, and I hope that He will come to Caper- 
naum. But no; Jesus stopped at Cana, fifteen 
miles off. Did the nobleman wait, thinking per- 
haps Jesus would come on in a day or two? Should 
he wait, and let his child die? No; he went at 
once, and begged Him to come down, “for his son 
was at the point of death.’’ Did Jesus receive him 
tenderly, and tell him He would come at once? 
Instead of that, He spoke harshly, and said, ‘“ Un- 
less ye see me do some great thing, such as resto- 
ring your son to health, ye will not believe that I 
am the Christ.”? Jesus wanted to try the man, to 
see how much he believed in Him. But the poor 
father thought only of his sick child, everything 





else was swallowed up in his great anxiety for his 
son; and he could only say, “Sir, come down, ere 
my child die.” Oh! the beauty and tenderness of 
the love of Jesus! ‘Go thy way, thy son liveth,” 
The father believed—the son lived! And when he 
returned home and inquired at what hour the 
child began to mend, they told him that at the 
seventh hour the fever left him. And the father 
knew it was the same hour that Jesus had said, 
“Go thy way, thy son liveth.” 


Suggestions.—Repeat Isaiah 65: 24. Money cannot 
avail tosave the lives or the souls of ourselves or 
our friends, but the prayer of faith can. Tosecure 
salvation we must use effort to seek the Saviour, 
and that at once, with no delay. ‘And himself 
believed, and his whole house.” No resolution, no 
effort for Christ is suffered to fall to the ground; 
and whois able to measure the results following 
a first step in His cause? Eternity only will reveal 
the blessed consequences, 


Bible Illustrations.—Genesis 22: 8,13; 1st Samuel 
1:17; 9: 1-17; Ist Kings 17: 17-24; 18: 24, 88; 2d Kings 
4: 18-38; Luke 1: 13; John 11: 26, 40; Acts 12: 5-19. 


<-> 


How tro TEACH.—It ought not to be for- 
gotten that the great object of teaching is 
to benefit the taught, the teacher receiving 
benefit only incidentally. Unless the 
teacher’s work is done with careful mental 
and spiritual preparation, it is badly done. 
Great care should be taken to avoid forms 
of speech not easily understood. We ought 
not to be satisfied with giving conclusions, 
omitting to state the process by which they 
have been reached. We should never un- 
derrate the faculties of those we teach. Our 
appeals should be, not to curiosity, but to 
fancy, judgment, and conscience. The 
teacher’s deportment should be free from 
all levity—tender, serious, earnest.—Dr. 
John Hall. 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 


Young Teachers. 


OUNG teachers need sympathy and 

encouragement. Few realize, unless 
they retain a vivid remembrance of their 
own experience, with what secret misgiv- 
ings and embarrassment the young Sunday- 
school teacher not unfrequently accepts 
from asense of duty the charge of a class, 
confided to his or her care. The Sunday- 
school system in its present development, 
does not furnish teachers trained for their 
work, as our Normal schools do in the in- 
terests of our common schools. Such ma- 
terial and capacity as can be obtained, 
must be made use of. Nevertheless, where 
sincere Christian experience is made the 
basis of qualification, great good may be 
expected, and is constantly wrought. Be 
gentle and considerate with the young 
teachers. The want of training which is 
to be regretted in view of the harmonious 
action of the Sunday-school forces, is no 
less personally regretted by the teacher, 
who for the first time assumes the respon- 
sibility of a class. Be chary of criticism, 
whether toward one of your own family or 
another who has lately accepted this un- 
wonted charge. We have known a young 
teacher who was really attaining excel- 
lence, hurt to the quick by a remark un- 
charitably made regarding a want of judg- 
ment on some minor matter of class ar- 
rangement. Becausea certain deference is 
due from young teachers to those superior 





in age and experience, it does not follow 
that their right of action, according to in- 
dividual conscience ard judgment, is any 
less sacred than the right of those who 
criticise or dictate. We believe neverthe- 
less that no teacher of right feeling, will, 
for a moment, hesitate to accept sugges- 
tions made in a helpful, loving spirit. On 
the contrary, they are oftentimes expected, 
and are received as evidences of most wel- 
come sympathy. The spirit of fellowship 
makes all burdens lighter. A perplexity 
which a young teacher might shrink from 
actually seeking adviee about, may find its 
way naturally enough into an informal 
conversation, and be dissipated into thin 
air by a few wisely spoken words that re- 
solve a real embarrassment into nothing- 
ness. 

Precept is good, but example is better, 
for young Sunday-school teachers, as well 
as for every one else, and in all depart- 
mentsof effort. In careful, faithful heaven- 
relying labor, each for the class committed 
to his care, perhaps as efficient help is given 
to young teachers through the subtle, 
powerful influence of example as in 
any other way. Youth is sensitive, and 
direct approach in matters of advice or even 
inquiry must be most gentle, but the ex- 
ample which can be seen and read of all 
men acts in its silent unobtrusive way, 
and offends not the most shrinking. Since 
the Great Teacher wrought so gloriously by 
Divine example, often leaving the record 
of his deeds to speak unheralded by words, 
so sometimes his followers may act, rather 


than speak, advice. 
oo <r oe 


THE GRATEFUL SUPERINTENDENT !— 
‘*Just about the close of a long, hard win- 
ter,’’ said a Sunday-school superintendent, 
‘“‘as I was wending toward my duties one 
brilliant Sabbath morning, I glanced down 
toward the levee, and there lay the ‘‘ City 
of Hartford!’? No mistake about it, there 
she was, puffing and panting, after her long 
pilgrimage through the ice. A glad sight? 
Well, I should say so! And then came a 
pang, right away, because I should have to 
instruct empty benches, sure; the young- 
sters would all be off welcoming the first 
steamboat of the season. You can imagine 
how surprised I was when I opened the 
door and saw half the benches full! My 
gratitude was free, large, and sincere. I 
resolved that they should not find me un- 
appreciative. I said: 

‘‘ Boys, you cannot think how proud it 
makes me to see you here, nor what renew- 
ed assurance it gives me of your affection. 
I confess that I said to myself, as I came 
along, and saw that the ‘City of Hartford’ 


was in—”’ 
““* No! but is she, though !”” 


‘¢ And, as quick as any flash of lightning, 
I stood in the presence of empty benches! 
I had brought them the news myself!’’— 
The Galaxy, for May. 


——————~- > ——___- 

WHEN hearts are filled with holy affec- 

tions and home is happy, then do the young 

dwell in a charmed circle, across whose 

boundary temptations to error shine out but 
feebly. 
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THE LESSON to be taught May 15th, may 
be found in Matthew 4: 13-16; Luke 4: 
16-31. Subject: Jesus is Rejected at Naza- 
reth. 
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WE have received for Chloe Lankton 50 
cents from G. F. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Sunday-School Anniversaries. 


OST schools havea celebration of some 
kind once a year. Schools differ as to 
the season of the year for holding the an- 
niversary, according to the customs pre- 
vailing in each congregation, but the ma- 
jority of schools have their anniversary in 
the spring or early summer. The present, 
therefore, seems a suitable occasion for ex- 
pressing some thoughts on the subject. 

First, we think the custom a good one. 
Anniversaries are very different things 
from pic-nics. For the latter we have little 
respect or tolerance. But an anniversary, 
rightly conducted, has important uses. It 
brings the congregation at large more into 
sympathy with the work; it affords an oc- 
casion for profitable and suggestive review 
of past labor; it leads, almost by necessity, 
to useful planning for the future; it is, in 
some sort, to pastor, superintendent and 
teachers, what the annual taking account of 
stock is to the merchant and the business 
man, namely, a periodical review and set- 
tlement of accounts, showing the gains and 
the losses; more than all these, it may be, 
as it usually is, the occasion of giving a 
fresh and strong impulse to the whole 
work. 

There is, of course, no absolute rule as to 
the best part of the day for holding the an- 
niversary. We object, however, most de- 
cidedly, to having it at night. In most 
congregations, the afternoon is found most 
convenient. Whatever part of the day 
is taken, the anniversary should take 
the place of one regular service. To have 
preaching morning and night, and the an- 
niversary in the afternoon, in addition, is 
wearisome and unprofitable to teachers and 
scholars, who constitute no inconsiderable 
part of the congregation, and it for the 
same reason prevents the other part of the 
congregation from attending the anniver- 
sary. The anniversary exercises occupy 
the full time of an ordinary regular service 
of the sanctuary, and it ought to be under- 
stood that they take the place of sucha 
service, and that all the congregation are 
expected to attend. 

It is well for the pastor, in the regular 
service for that day, to preach on the sub- 
ject. There are many points connected 
with the religious training of the young, 
on which the pastor desires to address his 
people, and the anniversary Sunday fur- 
nishes a suitable occasion for the purpose. 





Knowing that such a sermon will be ex- 
pected of him has its effect on the pastor’s 
own mind, keeping him in fuller com- 
munication with the operations and the 
necessities of the school. The preaching 
of such a sermon on the day of the celebra- 
tion marks the day out with greater dis- 
tinctness in the Sunday-school calendar, 
and makes the occasion in all respects more 
imposing and significant in the minds of 
the young. 

The superintendent should present a 
short but carefully prepared report, con- 
taining a business-like statement of the 
condition and history of the school for the 
past year, and its wants and prospects for 
the year tocome. This report should con- 
sist mainly of facts, giving accurate statis- 
tics of attendance, of benevolent operations, 
of the library, of the teachers’ meetings, 
and so-forth. The report should always be 
in writing, and fully written out, not a few 
written memoranda for the superintendent 
to expatiate on. 

The superintendent’s report should be 
followed by an address from the pastor, and 
that address will naturally take its tone 
and topics from the report. The facts of 
the report furnish indeed the points on 
which the pastor will want to talk to his 
people. 

Some schools make a point of securing 
for the anniversary star speakers from 
abroad. Itisamistake. These gentlemen 
who thus go about making speeches say 
many good things, doubtless, and give an 
extra brilliancy and glitter to the occasion. 
But this very extra brilliancy and glitter 
only make the regular routiue of the school 
more tame and hum-drum. °“ Whatever 
speeches are to be made, let them be made, 
so far as possible, by persons connected 
with the congregation. There is hardly 
any congregation which does not contain 
some gentlemen capable of performing such 
a service, if they are properly set in motion, 
and the very fact of a gentleman’s thus 
addressing the school, makes him more 
interested in it ever afterward. 

Two speakers are enough, one to the 
scholars, and ene to the teachers, and 
neither speech should in any case exceed 
ten minutes. While it is well to have the 
speeches enlivened with anecdote and illus- 
tration, let them never degenerate into 
buffoonery, or into mere story telling. 
Scholars are willing enough to be amused, 
and are very prompt to laugh at any tolera- 
ble joke that is offered. But they know at 
the same time that they come to the school 
for no such purpose, and they will give re- 
spectful attention to any stranger who 
gives them plain, brief, well-considered 
counsels concerning the best means of im- 
proving their advantages as scholars. 

The anniversary will bea dull affair with- 
out some good singing. By this we do not 
mean that the choir should get up some 
high wrought, artistic music. The music 
wanted for the anniversary is Sunday- 
school music,—whole-souled, sweet-voiced 
singing by the entire school. Five or six 
pieces are needed, of an animated sort, and 
the school should be well and thoroughly 
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drilled on them for some weeks in ad- 
vance. 

There should be a printed programme of 
the exercises, to be distributed among the 
audience as well as in the school, and the 
hymns to be sung should be printed on the 
programme, so that all may join in the 
singing. 

It is customary in many schools to give 
Bibles, Testaments, Hymn- books, and other 
rewards of this kind, to pupils who have 
recited the catechism or certain portions of 
Scripture, or have been specially merito- 
rious in other respects. Sometimes a book 
or other present is given to every scholar 
who is a regular member of the school. 
This whole matter of making presents to 
the children, besides the heavy expense it 
occasions, has other serious drawbacks, and 
needs extreme caution. Kindness, good 
will, liberality, shown to the children, are 
all very well. But let us do nothing that 
looks like bribing them toattend. A giftis 
not the only way to the-heart of a child. 
The distribution of presents is not the only 
way of making the anniversary interesting 
and pleasant to the children. On the con- 
trary, it often produces heart-burnings, 
jealousies, and discontent. A pretty certi- 
ficate of membership or of attendance, 
neatly printed in colors, and awarded pub- 
licly to all who during the year have com- 
plied with the conditions, is inexpensive, 
and forms an agreeable item in the proceed- 
ings of the anniversary. Bibles, Testa- 
ments, &e., awarded in a like way to all 
who have accomplished certain required 
studies of the school, form another item to 
which there can be no reasonable objection. 
But beyond this, there is need of very great 
caution. Greater latitude, of course, is pro- 
per in mission schools than in church 
schools. 

Shall there be, in the anniversary, any 
performances by the children? 

Why not? Is not child-nature the same 
on Sunday that it is on other days? We 
would not get up dialogues, and debates, 
and declamations, as in the week-day exhi- 
bition. But there are certain things which 
can be done by the children at the anni- 
versary, that will be perfectly in keeping 
with the occasion, and that willadd greatly 
totheinterest. Suppose thirty young girls, 
say about ten years old, rise in a semicircle 
on the platform in front, and repeat in per- 
feet concert the twenty-third Psalm, not 
missing a word, and as many boys imme- 
diately thereafter repeat in the same way 
the Beatitudes. The whole performance 
occupies less than five minutes. Yet it has 
given to those sixty performers, and to their 
five times sixty friends in the congregation, 
a lively interest in the occasion; besides 
that, the preparation for it has engraved in- 
delibly in their minds a precious portion of 
God’s word. i 

But we have not the space to enlarge. 
Suffice it to say, that in our opinion, recita- 
tions of portions of Scripture and of hymns, 
by the scholars, either singly or in groups, 
form a valuable part of the proceedings of 
the anniversary, and just that part that will 
most surely bring out a full house. 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 
When and How to Prepare the Lesson. 
BY THE REV. HENRY C. MC COOK, 


A’ the April meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Sunday-School Institute, the 
subject of ‘‘ Preparation for the Class’”’ was 
under special consideration. The opening 
address was by the Rev. H. C. McCook, 
late of St. Louis, who offered in substance 
the following valuable suggestions : 

That is holy ground, he said, where, in 
the Sunday-school sanctuary, the narrow 
little boundary is marked off by the circle 
of eager, upturned faces of children looking 
to their teacher for instruction out of the 
Word of God. The Holy Ghost is there. 
The immortal soul is there. The spirit of 
evil is also there. Further considerations 
are not needed to impress the solemnity of 
the place and position which the teacher 
occupies. It is presumed that he feels this, 
and that he understands the importance 
and necessity of preparing for his work, 
and that he makes such preparation. To 
offer a few hints as to how this preparation 
may more effectively and successfully be 
made, is the object of the address. 

1. First, then, teachers should commence 
their preparation early. That is, they 
should begin early in the week. As soon 
as one lesson is taught, they should pre- 
pare to teach the next. On the very after- 
noon of the Sabbath day, after the morn- 
ing’s lesson has been taught, the prepara- 
tion of the next Sabbath’s lesson should 
begin. Why? Because— 

Immediately upon the close of one lesson, 
teachers have all the advantage of the men- 
tal momentum they have gained in the ex- 
ercise of teaching which they have just been 
engagedin. Rowers understand this when, 
after they have put up their oars, they find 
the momentum still speeding their boat on- 
ward. So the teacher still has in mind the 
experience of the lesson. If he has taught 
successfully the stimulus yet remains with 
him, a thankful source of encouragement 
and of renewed energy to enter upon 
another effort. If he fails to begin under 
this fresh recollection, the momentum 
being gone his ardor abates, and he loses 
important vantage ground, or if, on the 
other hand, heis conscious of failure, while 
the mortification of that failure is still 
fresh, seeing how and wherein he has 
failed he is stimulated to avoid the same 
errors, and to teach with greater diligence 
and faithfulness in the week tocome. In 
either case the fresh experience of the les- 
s0n just taught is of great advantage. 

Again, there is also fresh in the teacher’s 
mind the spiritual wants and the mental 
peculiarities of his class. With these before 
him, he will search the Word with more 
care, with more definiteness of purpose, 
and he will glean -for each scholar that 
which will be best adapted to his wants. 
He will thus prevent crude and inappro- 
priate applications, he will not be beating 
the air. As the rule, the class is no place 
in which to elaborate thought. It should 
be done in the privacy of the home and the 
closet. Of course there isa special inspira- 








tion which comes in the hour and act of 
teaching, which comes at no other time, 
and in no other place, but that inspiration 
comes fullest and with greatest power upon 
the mind and heart of him who is fully 
charged with the divine Word, and pre- 
pared to unfold it with special application 
to each of the scholars before him. The 
teacher no less than the preacher, should 
bring ‘‘beaten oil’’ into the sanctuary of the 
class. P 

Then, there is the great advantage of a 
mental incubation secured by preparation 
early in the week, by which the embryo 
thought, the mere egg of athought, brooded 
over, becomes at the close of the week a 
living, breathing thought, ready to do real 
effective work in the Sabbath-school class. 

The teacher who begins early has, again, 
the advantage of all those hints and sug- 
gestions and illustrations that come to him 
inthe daily round of home, social and busi- 
ness life,—the incidents he may meet in 
the street, in the car, on ’change, in the 
shop, in the counting-room, from the daily 
papers—and may be used to clothe a 
thought and carry it home with deepened 
interest.and power. 

Once more, there is a divine halo, a sacred 
spiritual influence, which surrounds those 
who have been engaged in the Lord’s work, 
under the power of which spiritual things 
are more clearly felt, and in the light of 
which the truths of God’s word are more 
clearly seen. This is well understood by 
the minister of Christ who stands in the 
sacred desk. He feels the warmth and the 
glow of the light from heaven, when he 
has been giving the message of heaven, as 
he feels it at no other time. We call it in- 
spiration. It is the presence of the Holy 
Spirit, illuminating the Word, warming 
the heart of the teacher of it, and filling all 
the place with the sense of the divine light 
and presence. Now, it is when the heart 
is under this inspiration, when the power 
of it yet lingers with us, that we are in the 
best condition for receiving and under- 
standing God’s truth ourselves, and for 
making it to be a light also to the children’s 


.feet and a lamp to their path. For the 


truths of God are spiritually discerned, and 
he who studies God’s Word in the greatest 
light of God’s Spirit, shall have the truths 
of that Word most clearly manifested to 
his own mind. 

Therefore, for the reasons given, among 
others that might be,named, let the teacher 
begin his preparation early in the week— 
Sabbath afternoon or evening, if possible. 

2. Aim at a complete knowledge of the 
text. By this is meant, that the teacher 
should master the facts of the narrative, 
gather the substance of the doctrine, and 
imbibe the spirit of the whole. 

Master the facts perfectly. This is not 
soeasy to do as some imagine. It is vastly 
more important than is supposed. Take 
your English Bible. Never mind your 
Greek and Hebrew and Latin and Com- 
mentaries. Read the plain English, but 
read it over and over again till you have 
a thorough knowledge of the Bible state- 
ment, If it be a parable that forms the 





lesson, read it so carefully that you have 
clearly before you every incident belong- 
ing to it, and that you can with closed book 
tell it to your class without omitting a sin- 
gle essential fact in the narration. 

There is great want of accuracy, even 
among intelligent and well read Christians, 
in this very particular. Want of attention 
to the minutiz of Bible recitals begets a 
vagueness of impression and a want of 
accuracy, that in a teacher is exceedingly 
injurious to his effectiveness, and in a 
Christian hinders his understanding and 
growth in theScriptures. Therefore let no 
fact of a lesson escape your search. Rivet 
it in your mind. Then go before your 
class with these facts, and give them. You 
will at least have given them God’s truth. 
You will leave with them a seed of divine 
truth. You will tell them something that 
God has meant to tell them, and that is 
accomplishing a great deal. God will take 
care of his truth if you convey it to the 
child, and leave it there. If then, the 
teacher cannot talk glibly, exhort feelingly, 
expound and explain fully, or use anec- 
dotes and illustrations forcibly, he may at 
least take the facts from the Bible in their 
plain English dress, master them thor- 
oughly, give them to the class in the 
utmost plainness, and even in stam- 
mering accents, and leave them there. 
That is the teacher’s part. God will then 
do his part. God’s own word can do God’s 
ownwork. Much rather, then, dismiss the 
learned exegesis, the fluent address, the 
pleading exhortation, the eloquent and 
rounded periods of the polished teacher— 
yes, and all the gifts and tongues and pro- 
phecies,—than the facts of God’s Word, 
which are the weapons of the Spirit by 
which God slays the emnity of souls against 
his truth, and obtains his victories of grace 
and salvation. In the speaker’s large ex- 
perience, the very best teachers he had 
found were those who could not speak good 
grammar, yet who from a loving, glowing 
heart, taught God’s own words exclusively, 
as those who had read them and pondered 
them, and made them their very own. 


Education, outside helps, the speaker would . 


be one of the very last to disparage, but the 
first and ultimate work of the teacher is to 
leave God’s truth in the scholar’s mind. He 
urged this point so fully and emphatically be- 
cause he longed to help those teachers who 
were prone to be discouraged and confused 
by the multitude of helps and appliances, 
and at the high standards insisted upon. 
Here is something that the humblest, and 
plainest, and least endowed intellectually, 
are fully able to accomplish. This much 
they may do. This much they are bound 
todo. And in doing, it God will add his 
blessing, and make them successful teachers 
of his truth. 

Memorizing the text of the lesson, was 
included in the speaker’s view of a perfect 
mastery of the facts. For these reasons: 
It impresses the scholars with the compe- 
tency of the teacher to teach the truth in 
hand ; -it leaves the eye free for the govern- 
ment of the class; it saves precious mo- 
ments often spent in looking up texts, in 
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hunting for references; and it prevents 
those breaks in the chain of magnetic sym- 
pathy which is such an important item in 
binding teacher and scholar together during 
the teaching hour. Some people object to 
‘* copy-book preachers,’’—those who preach 
from notes—but how is it worse in a 
preacher to the people than in a teacher of 
the young, to build a fortification of copy- 
books, commentaries, question-books, or 
even Bible covers, behind which to hide, 
and obstruct the view, and prevent that 
close eye to eye contact which should al- 
ways be preserved between teacher and 
scholar in the class? Do not, then, take a 
book in the class. Memorize the lesson, 
that you may sit or stand before your 
scholars, and speak straight into their eye 
and mind and heart. If you use no book 
they will see that you at least know the 
lesson, and they will be so impressed with 
the fact of your capability and earnestness 
as to give their attention from very respect 
and admiration. And what teacher is 
above needing and seeking this good im- 
pression, thisadmiration from his scholars? 

3. The third point made by Mr. McCook, 
was that the teacher should concentrate the 
strength of his preparation upon a few, and 
those the leading and strongest, thoughts 
of the lesson. Concentrate upon the chief 
thoughts. 

Teachers may learn a_ lesson from 
preachers in this. For this reason, doubt- 
less, pulpit instructors have for ages select- 
ed a single text, and concentrated the 
thoughts that have gathered about it, well 
knowing that the sermon which has left 
at least one good strong thought clearly in 
the mind of the hearer, has done all that 
could be expected, and perhaps all that 
ought to be done, in the single half hour or 
hour of pulpit teaching. Teachers mistake 
who attempt to teach too much. It isa 
prevalent error. You should not attempt 
to leave more than one or two strong 
thoughts with your class. But be sure 
you leave that much. To do it you will 
need to spend all your strength of prepara- 
tion. 

Some teachers imagine that they must, 
in presenting a single view of doctrine, em- 
brace all the co-ordinate views, and qualify 
and explain, until they have made it im- 
possible for their class to mistake their 
whole creed. In fact they cannot touch 
upon a single doctrine, but they feel called 
upon to present a whole body of divinity! 
It isa mistake. The wisest way is to teach 
one truth as strongly and emphatically as 
the Bible itself presentsit. Do not try to 
round it off, or square it up, to your system 
or your creed. You have not time. Let 
your system, your body of divinity, alone. 
Let your confession of faith, your discipline, 
be. Teach that one truth before you. By- 
and-bye you will find your system, if it is 
consistent, building itself up; and if you 
teach God’s own truth, he will take care 
that it shall stand by all his other truths. 
For God’s truth is a unit, and all its parts 
agree. If you teach the facts, the whole 


will adjust itself in right and proper rela- 
tions. 





A cogent reason for the necessity of this 
counsel concerning concentration, is found 
in the tendency of the scholars to switch 
the teacher off the track of his thought, 
and the tendency ofthe teacher to be switch- 
od off! The power of association in children 
is so strong, and in such active exercise, 
that one thing suggests another to them in 
lightning rapidity and endless succession. 
They hardly get fairly started on the scent 
of a thought, but they leave it to follow a 
fresh one that opens up to them. Ifa 
teacher follows them in these vagaries he 
will teach nothing. The Bible is an en- 
ticing book. A Bible lesson is wonderfully 
suggestive. A great many things in it lead 
the mind into delightfully interesting and 
curious fields of inquiry. The geography, 
the history, the manners and customs, the 
chronology, the rivers, the mountains, the 
construction of the houses, ihe cut of the 
garments, ete., etc., are all full of interest, 
and are apt to lead teacher and scholar off 
the track, unless the teacher’s guiding hand 
holds the helm, and steers straight for the 
port in view. One, or at most two, strong 
thoughts will serve him as an anchor to 
prevent this aimless drifting. He must 
keep on the track, even if it bean iron one, 
—for he may make rapid progress in Di- 
vine truth, and delight his scholars by 
passing glimpses of the wonderful beauty 
and grandeur of the scenery by the way. 

4, Again, it is necessary in preparing for 
the class, to consider the character and cir- 
cumstances of each scholar. You dare not 
draw your bow always ata venture. You 
cannot reach the mark unless you see it. 
You cannot reach the child unless you 
know him. Study him therefore. Study 
him in the class. Study him in his home. 
Visitation is, of course, a necessity to this. 
Before the recitation begins, as you enter 
your class, you may improve a few mo- 
ments to immense advantage in this direc- 
tion. 

5. Before the recitation begins, you may 
do a good work of preparation in securing 
the attitude of the class for the reception of 
the truth. Or you may demoralize your 
class perfectly by your manner or your 
remarks. Commence, therefore, to control 
your class, the moment you enterit. The 
superintendent of the school can do a 
great deal in preparing the way of the 
Lord for the teachers, by the opening ex- 
ercises. From the moment a teacher takes 
his seat with his class the work of teach- 
ing begins. Many forget this, and a great 
loss of power is the result. 

6. Another recommendation to the 
teacher is that he keep one practical closing 
thought treasured up for use, so that when 
the bell taps as a signal to draw the instruc- 
tion to a close, he may stop everything 
else, and in the two or three minutes that 
remain press that one thought home with 
all the power and impression that God 
gives him. 

7. The last suggestion is scarcely needed. 
It is implied in all the others that have 
been given. It is the the closet of prayer. 
The teacher needs to go to his elass from 


‘his knees, and to go from his class to his 





knees. Prayer for himself, prayer for each 
scholar, by name, is absolutely essential, 
All other preparation is lost without this, 

We repeat the points made, as the speaker 
rehearsed them, in the following summary; 

1. Comamence early in the week. 

2. Complete knowledge of the text must be 
aimed at. 

3. Concentrate. 

4. Consider the character and circum- 
stances of the class. 

5. Commence to control your class the 
moment you enter it. 

6. Close with one warm, glowing thought. 

7. Closet preparation—essential. 


———__—_—_—_+ > oe _____ 


For The Sunday-School Times, 


Spasmodic Effort. 
BY M. E. SANGSTER. 

p igense are spasmodic teachers and sys- 

tematic teaehers. The former have 
lethargic periods from which they now and 
then waken, dashing into things, for the 
time, with a fierce energy, very different 
from their usual sleepiness. During these 
spasms of effort they are often brilliant 
and dazzling, but the very brightness only 
throws into broader relief the long dullness 
that precedes and follows it. Superinten- 
dent, teachers and pupils rejoice when 
these fitful people set their lamps ablaze, 
but as the oilis usually limited in quantity, 
they are doomed to watch mournfully their 
quick going out. 

The systematic teacher is sometimes 
plodding, but he is sure to be making pro- 
gress. Itmay be only a few steps at a time, 
but it is always in theright direction. At 
night, whether he has been going fast or 
slow, he is sure to have been going ahead, 
and by God’s help, he can say, ‘‘A day’s 
march nearer home!’’ Faithfully, con- 
stantly, unremittingly he has taught! 
Earnestly, believingly, expectantly, he has 
prayed, and his reward comes in due time. 
One by one, as the children of his class 
come forward and take upon them the 
solemn vows of those who love the Lord, 
as they mature into the strength and love- 
liness of Christian manhood or womanhood, 
the sower who has not in vain sowed pre- 
cious seed, is glad with the joy of harvest. 

Of eourse, as no rule is without its excep- 
tions, so the spasmodic teacher is some- 
times equally successful, with the patient 
and persistent one. But as Dr. Wayland 
used to say, ‘‘In the long run, nothing 
tells like days’ works.’’ The serenity, the 
gentleness, the untiringness of constant 
effort is usually more blessed than the 
alternations of tropic heat and frigid cold. 

Too often we have to lament that so much 
of our Christian effort is spasmodic. We 
work well for awhile; then grow weary, 
and fall asleep. While we slumber comes 
the enemy, ever seizing his opportunity, 
and broadeasts his evil seed. The tares 
rise rank and strong among the wheat, and 
crowd it, and poisonit. It takes herculean 
labor to root them up, and ere the task is 
done, we are weary, and slumber again. 
So the work of sanctification goes on in us 
but slowly. The piety which should per- 
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meate our being, like light, is put on and 
off, like a beautiful dress, Now it is on, 
and we are glorious as with the beauty of 
lilies. Again it is folded up, and thrust 
into a dark closet, and we wear garments 
soiled and torn. Let us pray for that 
intimate, personal, close communion with 
God, which shall render our life on earth 
a period of steady growth. 


Variety in Teaching. 


HERE must be constant variety in the 
methods of teaching. However in- 
structive and loving a man may be, it is 
not inhuman nature, and especially notina 
child’s nature, to endure the same stereo- 
typed way of speaking and doing Sabbath 
after Sabbath. Each lesson must be broken 
up and adorned by sharp and incisive illus- 
trations or anecdotes. There must be no 
monotony of voice,—no sing-song tone or 
drawling recitation. It will do no harm to 
bring a smile upon the faces of the children 
occasionally. And then from Sabbath to 
Sabbath the methods should be changed ; 
questions from teacher to pupils one week 
and from pupils to teacher the next. An 
object lesson now and an exhortation then. 
Occasionally directly personal talks to the 
children. Sometimes no application at all. 
In a word, the teacher to interest his class 
all the time, must avoid routine as he 
would the breath of miasma. The best 
of methods become wearisome if persisted 
in toolong. There is no danger of failure 
for that man who leads his class to expect 
that he will do his best to make every 
lesson somewhat unlike its predecessor in 
method, as fresh in form as it is interesting 
and instructive in matter.— Rev. A. 7. Row- 
land, in the Journal and Messenger. 
TO eo 
A TEACHABLE SPIRIT.—Jf you cannot 
take advice you are not fit for a teaeher. 
You are not called to the Sunday-school in 
any capacity. The best teachers are con- 
stant and persistent learners. The Bour- 
bons never learned anything, and never 
forgot anything. The Bourbons are con- 
sequently pretty well run out. The Bour- 
bon style of teachers are not very valuable 
in Sunday-schools.— The Independent. 
><> > 
SECURING PuncTUALI¥Y.—A New York cor- 
respondent of The Congregationalist, giving an 
account of a convention of Congregational 
churches, speaks of the healthy state of things 
reported from the Rev. J. Clement French’s 
church in Brooklyn, and of the novel way of 
securing punctuality in their Sunday-school. 
He says: Some brethren found a rabble of 
boys a while ago in a vacant lot disturbing the 
neighborhood. They were advised to call a 
policeman, and did, but one ofthe Lord’s kind 
—a Sunday-school teacher. A mission-school 
was opened, which has been growing like a 
young Chicago ever since. One way they have 
of keeping the school full is original. They 
offer a fine book to each member of any class 
all whose members shall be present every 
Sabbath. So the punctual members are per- 
petually after the unpunctual, every week! 
Mr. Beecher was reminded, he said, of a class 
in his mission-school, which was offered a 
banner for good behavior. One youngster 





made some kind of a disturbance one Sunday 
before school, when the rest took him out and 
punched him till he promised to reform! That 
class got the banner. 


<-> <> <> 


Sunday-School Intelligence. 


{We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.] 








The Philadelphia Institute.—The April 
meeting was held in the First Baptist church, 
(Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D., pastor,) 
on the 18th inst. In the necessary absence of 
the pastor, W. W. Keen, M. D., superinten- 
dent of the school, presided. The attendance 
was large. Prof. Asa Hull, author of The 
Casket, conducted the music successfully, 
with the help ofa well trained choir under his 
direction. After the opening devotional ser- 
vice, the Rev. Henry C. McCook, late of St. 
Louis, introduced the topic of the evening, in 
one of the most valuable practical addresses 
that has yet been given before the Institute. 


In another part of our paper, this address 
will be found quite fully reported. It 
abounds with encouraging suggestions and 
helpful hints to teachers. 


The subject, ‘‘ Preparation for the class,” 
was then further considered by the Institute. 
A discussion upon it was opened by Thomas 
Latimer, and by Lewis L. Houpt. Both these 
gentlemen endorsed the positions of the ad- 
dress, and still further urged the necessity of 
preparation early in the week, of teaching 
and not preaching, of keeping the great object 
always in view—the conversion of the scholars, 
and of putting forth, experience, zeal, and 
prayer in the preparation. 


An interesting essay, quite brief, was read 
from a lady teacher, by the Secretary Lewis 
D. Vail. George W. Mears, T. Esmonde Har- 
per, Rev. T. A. Fernley and others, continued 
the discussion, exciting still further interest, 
and giving additional suggestions of value. 
The first named spoke of the importance of 
teachers’ meetings for the study of the lesson, 
and of the hours of precious time which may 
be redeemed from sleep by the earnest teacher. 
He referred to the example of Albert Barnes, 
who wrote all his commentaries in the early 
morning hours, before 9 o’clock. The Rev. 
Mr. Fernley mentioned the plan of a teacher 
who gathered his class in his own home on a 
week-day, and in the cozy sitting room, 
around the evening lamp, went over so much 
of the lesson as enabled him to make a more 
profitable and effectual use of it on the follow- 
ing Lord’s day. 

The April meeting was felt to be altogether 
successful. Next month the Institute will 
be held in the Tabernacle Baptist church, 
Chestnut street, west of Eighteenth. The 
Rev. George A. Peltz, President of the 
State Sunday-School Association, who is pas- 
tor, extends the warmest and widest welcome 
to the Sunday-school teachers and pastors of 
the city, to be present. The singing will be 
done by the Sunday-school children’s choir, 
which has proved itself to be such a delight- 
ful and successful feature of the youthful 
training in that congregation. The special 
topic will be the Missionary Work of the 
Sabbath-school, to be opened by Nelson Kings- 
bury, Esq,, formerly of Hartford, and followed 
by Abraham Martin, the veteran eity Sunday- 





school missionary, by John Wanamaker, Rev. 





David Spencer, and the usual general discus- 
sion, 

The Institute will take a recess for the sum- 
mer months, after the May meeting, adjourning 
till September, when it will open with an ad- 
dress by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., of 
New York. 





South Carolina—(Official)—A State Sun- 
day-School Convention.—We are delighted 
to see that the friends of the cause in South 
Carolina are moving so earnestly in the direc- 
tion of united Sunday-schoollabors. We give 
the “call” below exactly in the terms in which 
it is issued, that our readers may see for them- 
selves the spirit which animates the workers 
there: 


To Superintendents, Teachers, and Friends of 
Sunday-Schools in the State of South Carolina: 


DEAR BRETHREN :—At a meeting held in 
the city of Charleston, on Monday evening, 
March the 28th, composed of the representa- 
tives from the various Sunday-schools of all 
denominations in this city, the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That a Convention of Sunday-school 
superintendents, teachers, and friends in the State 
of South Carolina, be held in this city, on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
of May next, for the purpose of devising ways and 
means for the advancement of the Sunday-school 
cause throughout the State, and to confer together 
relative to the best modes of conducting Sunday- 
schools and increasing their usefulness. 

Resolved, That invitations be extended to all per- 
sons interested in the cause of Sunday-schools, in 
every part of the State, to attend said Convention, 
and that arrangements be made for their entertain- 
ment in this city, and transportation, if possible. 


In accordance with the above resolutions, 
we hereby extend to you an invitation to at- 
tend the Convention, and aid us in our efforts 
in the cause of Sunday-schools. The people of 
Charleston will be prepared to receive and en- 
tertain at their homes all who may attend, and 
have every reason to believe that the railroad 
lines will return delegates to their homes free 
of charge. No efforts will be spared to make 
your visit a pleasant, and, we hope, a profita- 
ble one to us all, and that we may not only 
have our own spirits refreshed, but that, by 
God’s grace, when this Convention closes, such 
an influence may be spread among the 
churches and Sabbath-schools as shall result 
in a gracious revival of religion, that it will 
spread, not only in this city, but throughout 
the length and breadth of the State. 

Will you not spare the time necessary and 
meet with us here, and give us your advice 
and experience in the glorious work we all 
love so much? It is the cause of Jesus, for 
him and the upbuilding of his kingdom in the 
hearts of the children of our land, we labor. 

There is much to be learned, and it is only 
by a free interchange of opinions and expe- 
riences that the best modes can be arrived at, 
and we feel assured very much good will result 
from the assembling together of such a Con- 
vention. It is important that we should know 
at once the names of all persons who will at- 
tend the Convention, in order that our arrange- 
ments may be made for their entertainment, 
&e., in due time. 

Please, therefore, write us immediately,giving 
the names of all delegates in your school who 
will accede to this call. Our desire is that every 
Sunday-school in South Carolina, of whatever 
religious denomination it may be, have one 
or more representatives in the Convention. If 
the pastors of churches or superintendents can 
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not come, let them send one or more teachers 
or friends of the school; so that reports may 
be received from every part of the State. 

We would also request you to extend this 
notice as widely as possible. We may not be 
able to procure the addresses of all friends of 
Sunday-schools in time, therefore should be 
glad if you would have the above notice ex- 
tended to all schools in your vicinity who may 
be overlooked by us. By another year we 
hope to have everything so systematized as to 
be able to reach every Sunday-school in the 
State. 

Address any of the following Corresponding 
Committee: C. N. Averill, Presbyterian 
church; F. P. Elford, Episcopal church; Geo, 
W. MclIver, Baptist church; S. A. Nelson, 
Methodist church; R. G. Chisolm, Lutheran 
church. 

Charleston, S. C., March 31, 1870. 





Rennseler County (N. Y.) Sunday-School 
Union.—This efficient band of workers has 
had an active existence now for thirty-eight 
years. Its anniversary was held at Troy, on 
Sunday evening, April 17th. James H. Kel- 
logg is Corresponding Secretary. His annual 
report is very full and interesting, and is pre- 
pared with that careful attention to details, 
and that general supervision of the whole 
field, which adds so materially to the value of 
such an exhibit, and marks the Secretary as 
an accurate and faithful compiler. Last year, 
through the labors of Mr. James H. Ross, the 
most thorough canvass of the county was 
made, and the fullest, minutest, and most ac- 
curate statistics obtained that have perhaps 
ever been secured from the county. The 
figures are at once the most complete record 
of the condition of the cause in the county, 
and the most earnest incentive that could be 
presented for a continuance and increase of 
the good work. The number of evangelical 
schools is 132, other schools 18, total of schools 
150. Scholars enrolled in evangelical schools 
15,040, in other schools 3,622, total of scholars 
18,662. Teachers and officers, total 2,235. Sum- 
mer attendance 8,187, winter attendance 7,187. 
Volumes in libraries 36,227, estimated to be 
worth $19,744.50. The number of teachers’ 
papers, children’s papers, the expenses, con- 
tributions, extra missionary young people’s 
meetings, conversions, temperance pledges 
taken, and other items are embraced in the 
statistics. These figures are then compared 
with the official reports from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, showing that 
with all the work that has been done, and the 
eonsiderable progress that has been made in 
the Sunday-school cause, it has not yet kept 
pace with the growth of the population, and 
that in the city of Troy there are at least 1,200 
more children and youth not connected with 
any school whatever, than there were five 
years ago. The number of children and youth 
between 5 and 21 years of age in the common 
schools of the county is 34,649; of these only 
15,987 are in the Sunday-schools, or only 46 
per cent, of the common school enrollment. 

The Secretary urges the duty of visitation 
of the outlying country districts by brethren 
from the city, and presents in conclusion a 
hopeful view of the general cause in the 
county. 

A brief history of the City Sunday-School 
Missions, of Troy, was then presented by Mr. 
L. E. Gurley, with the name, location, statis- 
tics, and prospects of each one connected with 
and carried on by the different denominations, 





Eleven missions have been established in the 
last five years, embracing 1,80@ teachers and 
scholars, and costing, including property, 
$227,000. 

The Rey. Mr. Remick, of Troy, and the Rev. 
Mr. Rollo, of Stephentown, next delivered ad- 
dresses, the latter being avery able discussion 
of the question of ‘Country Sunday-Schools’’— 
their needs, their peculiarities, their contrasts 
with city schools, &e. [We hope to present 
this very interesting practical address to our 
readers next week.—Eb. S. S. T.] 

Ireland—(Official).—The Rev. George Shaw, 
Honorable Secretary of the Sabbath-school 
Society for Ireland in connection with the 
Presbyterian ehurch, sends us the pro- 
gramme of a Sunday-school Convention, to 
be held in Belfast, on the 15th and 16th of 
June. The Secretary says: ‘‘It may be that 
some of our good friends on your side of the 
water may be coming this way about that 
time. If so, I think I can promise them a 
hearty welcome. We know something of 
your work in this department, and should be 
delighted to see any representatives of the 
great cause from your country. America has 
led the way in this noble Sabbath-school ef- 
fort. Be it ours to learn from you all that can 
urge uson in the glorious work of winning 
the young for Jesus.”’ 

The Convention will meet on Wednesday, 
June 15th, in Linen Hall-street church, from 
12 to 4o0’clock. A social meeting will be held 
in Ulster Hall at7 P.M. On the second day 
the session in Linen Hall church will hold 
from 10 till 4 o’clock, and two meetings for the 
children will be held in Ulster Hall, one at 5 
o’clock P, M., the other at 74 P. M. 

During the Convention, papers not to ex- 
ceed fifteen minutes each, in length, will be 
read on the following subjects: 1. Selection 
and Preparation of Teachers; 2. How to Pre- 
pare and Teach a Lesson ; 3. How Best to Cul- 
tivate a Missionary Spirit in the School; 4. 
Efficient Superintendence; 5. The Church’s 
Duty to the School ; 6. Services tor the Young; 
7. Bands of Hope. 

Each speaker in the conference which fol- 
lows the reading of the papers will be limited 
to five minutes. 





Brooklyn, L. I.—Our last Sunday-school 
monthly meeting was held Monday evening, 
April 11, at the First Reformed church, B. H. 
Bayliss, Esq., of the Daily Union, presiding, in 
the absence of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. The exercises partook of the nature of a 
conference meeting. Notice had been given 
that the hour would be occupied in hearing re- 
ports from the various schools, as to the pro- 
gress of the recent revivals in our churches, 
and also to ask for a Divine blessing upon our 
schools. Several teachers spoke of the interest 
in their schools, whilst some said that theirs 
were not perceptibly growing in interest. An 
hour was spent very pleasantly, notwith- 
standing the severe rain-storm. 

Last Sabbath, the Franklin Avenue Pres- 
byterian church, Rey. Mr. Hulsey, received 
50 persons, three-fourths of them by profes- 
sion. A few Sabbaths ago, visiting the Cen- 
tral Congregational Sunday-school (Rev. Mr. 
French, pastor), at the close of the exercises 
I noticed that when the school was being dis- 
missed many of the scholars repaired to the 
room of the infant department. When the 
doors were closed, there were about 125 girls 
assembled, holding a prayer-meeting. The 
pastor informed me that there were as many 
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boys up stairs engaged in the same service, | 
remarked, ‘‘ Mr. French, what a happy man 
you are to be blessed with such a class of 
young people.”’ ‘‘We have just such meet- 
ings every Sunday afternoon,” he replied. Is 
not such a service worth trying in other 
schools? This church have also discharged 
their choir, and have a precentor to lead the 
cougregation in singing. J. R. M. 


Dayville, Conn.—A union concert of the 
Sabbath-schools of Dayville, Williamsville 
and Attawaugan, after having been postponed 
for two weeks successively on account of 
stormy weather, took place on Sunday even- 
ing, April 10, at the Congregational church, 
Dayville, and it was a delightful and pleasant 
re-union. The evening was beautiful and the 
house well filled. An address of welcome was 
given from the school in Dayville to the 
schools from Williamsville and Attawaugan, 
Recitations and singing were interspersed in 
the usual manner by the pupils of the diffe- 
rent schools. Verses of Scripture containing 
the word ‘Truth’? were repeated, and the 
Williamsville school ereeted in handsome 
style, with blocks prepared, the ‘* Monument 
of Truth,’ representing the Christian virtues 
enumerated in 2d Peter, lst chapter, 5th, 6th 
and 7th verses, the whole surmounted bya 
beautiful white dove, emblematical of the 
“Spirit of Truth;” suitable verses of Scrip- 
ture, etc., being recited in the progress of the 
exercises, J. F. G. 


Jefferson County, Kentucky.—Our County 
Sabbath-school Convention will meet at O’ Ban- 
non’s church, on the second Thursday (13th 
day) of May, at 93 o’clock A. M. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended to teachers and Sunday- 
school workers of the adjoining counties and 
vicinity, to attend and participate in the exer- 
cises. J. O. C. 











Personal.—The Rev. Edwin P. Cowan, late 
pastor of the South Mission, in St. Louis, has 
begun his labors with the Market Square 
church, Germantown, Philadelphia. Last week 
a pleasant public reception was accorded him, 
—on Thursday evening by the church and 
congregation, and on Friday evening by the 
Sunday-school. The latter occasion was pe- 
culiarly delightful. Already he has taken the 
hearts of the children by storm. <A new inte- 
rest and new hopes have been excited by the 
coming of this pastor. May his labors be 
blessed to young and old. 

WE find in The Congregationalist the follow- 
ing item, which we have heard confirmed from 
other reliable sourees: ‘‘Rev. Edward Egglese 
ton, editor of the National Sunday-Schoolt 
Teacher, is stated to have become an associate 
editor of the Independent of New York.” 





A Chinese Sunday-School.—The superin- 
tendent of the Chinese Sunday-school in Dr. 
Scudder’s church, San Francisco, reports, that, 
during the past year, the average attendance of 
pupils has been about a hundred; the largest 
number present at one time, a hundred and 
eighty-seven; the largest number of teachers 
present a hundred and nineteen. It must be 
remembered that a larger proportion of teach- 


ers is needed than in an ordinary Sunday- 
school. A majority of the pupils can read the 
Lord’s Prayer. A few can read in any part of 
the New Testament with fluency. It will sur- 
prise some to read the following statement: 
‘Instruction has been given every Sunday 
in reading, spelling, arithmetic, penmanship, 
geography, and singing.’”’ It would be difll- 
cult to over-estimate the value of these 
schools.—The Tract Journal. 
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Books. 


Ngw CYCLOPZDIA OF ILLUSTRATIONS, Adapted to 
Christian Tvaching: Embracing Mythology, Ana- 
logies, Legends, Parables, Emblems, Metaphors, 
fimiles, Allegories, Proverbs; Classic, Historic, 
and Religious Anecdotes, etc. Large 8vo, pp. 704. 
By Rev. Elon Foster. With an introduction by 
Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. New York: W. C. 
Palmer, Jr., & Co. The Christian instructors of the 
age, both clerical and lay, to whom the work is de- 
dicated, have indeed a storehouse in this splendid 
yolume. E, Paxton Hood’s aphorism that “ for the 
purpose of teaching, one illustration is worth a 
thousand abstractions,” is fully realized with this 
treasury of illustrations before us. In many re- 
spects Mr. Foster’s work is superior to any hitherto 
published. The first advantage we see is that it is 
more distinctively American. Many of the illus- 
trations of religious truth gathered from the expe- 
riences of the late war—than which no equal period 
in the world’s history ever furnished sadder, 
sweeter, or richer—are here preserved to us, with 
many others gleaned from this day of Sunday- 
school institutes and conventions, and other forms 
of American Christian activity. Thus we find an- 
other advantage in the greater freshness of the ma- 
terial. Still another decided advantage over simi- 
lar publications, either in this country or abroad, 
we find in the superabundance of facts, incidents, 
and historic narrations. The impractical character 
of most works of this kind has arisen largely from 
the too great proportion of “ thoughts,’ and pious 
sayings, often clothed, to be sure, in beautiful and 
quaint dress, and when striking having their va- 
lue, but too often merely commonplace, such as one 
meets every day in devotional and other religious 
readings. Mr. Foster’s work, while itdoes not ex- 
clude these striking ‘‘ thoughts,” and gems of ex- 
pression, has beside an unusual number of these 
facts, more or less pertinent, and of great value in 
pointing a truth and conveying it home. The ar- 
rangement of the book is all that could be desired, 
Each item—of which there are over 6,000—is num- 
bered in order, and asound principle of classifiea- 
tion is employed in ranging like items under their 
kind, The general topical index still further assists 
in the reference. The page is printed with double 
columns, and good, clear type. In short, the work 
is the best of the kind published. It is too muchto 
say that everything in it is practical, pertinent, 
and well chosen, but for such a great under- 
taking it is remarkable in these particulars, and 
weare assured that the more it is examined and 
used the richer and fuller of value it will be found 
tobe. The Bible is of course its own best store- 
house of illustrations, but a work like this, gleaned 
from the books of nature and providence, should 
bea companion of the Biblein every home, inevery 
pastor’s study, and on every Sunday-school teach- 
er’s table. 

SeLF-Heitp. By Samuel Smiles. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Revised Edition. Smiles’s 
Self-Help is one of the most useful, as it has been 
one of the most popular of recent publications, Be- 
sides repeated editions in Englandand America, it 
has been extensively translated into the various 
languages of continental Europe. The present new 
and revised edition contains a considerableamount 
of new matter. The book is one of special value 
for young men. 

THE First Book oF BoTrany. By Eliza A, You- 
mans. With numerous illustrations. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Weare greatly pleased with this 
successful attempt to interest and instruct children 
in one of the most delightful studies in natural 
science. It is designed as a text-book for begin- 
ners, whether young or old, and for usein the fa- 
Mily,and is so constructed and developed as to 
cultivate the observing powers in children, keep- 
ing them employed at every step of the way, and 
Making them feel that they are not only being 
taught, but areteaching themselves. Itisasystem 
of object-atudy, admirably calculated to do its 
work, 

CROWNED AND DISCROWNED; or, The Rebel King 
8nd the Prophet of Ramah. By Rev. 8. W. Culver, 
A.M, Boston: Gould & Lincoln. This is an ear- 
nest, able book, in which the concurrent lives of 
Saul and Samuel are made to teach their spiritual 





and practical lessons in the light of the gospel, and 
the history of thechurch. These lessons aredrawn 
with a fullness, freshness, and force that is cer- 
tainly remarkable, and indicate the author as a 
writer of uncommon ability in this direction. He 
has added a real contribution to evangelical litera- 
ture in thissparkling little monogram. His views 
are strongly Baptist and anti-Episcopal, and. he 
does not hesitate earnestly to advocate them. For 
sale by Smith, Iinglish & Co., Philadelphia. 


THE OLD DoctTor’s Son. pp. 354. By Mary 
Dwinell Chellis. Boston: Henry A. Young ¢ 
Company. This is the second of the series of 
“Standard Temperance Tales,’”’ referred to last 
week. It is greatly superior to the first, and will 
make a permanent addition to temperance litera- 
ture. It will also be included in Sabbath-school 
purchases, as it deserves to be. The story shows 
that intemperance is no respecter of elegance, re- 
finement, or wealth, nor of domestic bliss, but 
loves to invade and to blight all fair possessions 
and prospects. It also shows that in reality “‘ gen- 
teel’’ dissipation is no better than “vulgar” drunk- 
enness. The scenes and characters are naturally 
drawn, and the story is felt to bea true transcript 
of actual experiences. The evils of tobacco-using 
are incidentally, and not offensively, touched upon, 
making the book still further useful. 

WHITE RoBEs. By Mrs. Mary Spring Walker, 
author of ‘Dr. Willoughby and his Wine,” &c. 
Boston: Congregational Sabbath-School and Publish- 
ing Society. Another “prize” volume,—a title which 
comes from a favorite plan of competition in au- 
thorship, now-a-days. It is a good, strong, well 
written story, showing up quite forcibly the eter- 
naltruth that mere morality is not a password at 
the gate of heaven: that no watchword gains an 
entrance there save “The Blood of Jesus Christ,”’ 
and no garment save the spotless robes of Christ’s 
righteousness will admit to the wedding-feast in 
heaven. We heartily endorse and commend the 
book for Sunday-school libraries. One singular 
inaccuracy we cannot forbear noting—that with 
the Bible before the author, the precious text 
which is made the motto of the book (Ist John 1: 7) 
should be in the least misquoted, as it is in three 
or four prominent places; especially since such 
strikingly apt and forcible use of the Scriptures 
is made throughout the story generally. 

INFLUENCE. 16mo, pp. 372. Philadelphia: Pres- 
bylerian Publication Committee. The third volume of 
the ‘*Old Chateau” prize series, which the Com- 
mittee are now bringing out. It is an excellent 
‘story in every respect, having a good Christian 
aim, and with a sufficient variety of pleasing inci- 
dent, pursuing thataim totheclose. The “influ- 
ence” it describes is that exerted by the members 
of a household over all belonging to it, both while 
in the home, and afterward in the busy world 
without. The story is not exciting, but quietly and 
pleasantly sustained in its interest, and is well fit- 
ted to benefit a large class of the young in our 
homes and Sabbath-schools, into whose hands it 
will fall. 

THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Caroline E. 
Kelly Davis. Boston: Henry Hoyt. This is not 
one of Mrs. Davis’s best stories, but it has consider- 
able power and interest, and teaches its lessons in 
home-life with that skillful attention to details 
which always marks the author as one of the wisest 
and keenest analyzers of social duties and condi- 
tions, that we have among the writers of juvenile 
literature of the present day. The book is worthy 
of a place in Sunday-school libraries, 

GREYCLIFF. By Kate W. Hamilton. Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. A story 
ofa girl just verging upon womanhood, who, with 
a brother and sister, both younger than herself, 
was left an orphan and went to live in the family 
of an uncle. The story is told in the formof a 
journal, kept by the girl herself. The story is in- 
teresting, and the teachings are good. The book is 
an attractive one in all respects. 

MISTRESS MARGERY: A Tale of the Lollards. 
Philadelphia: American Sunday-School Union. A 
story reprinted from the English, giving a faithful 
description of the persecuting spirit of the Romish 
church in the days of the Lollards, These noble 
Christians, followers of the martyr Wyckliff, 
were fiercely persecuted in England in the latter 
part of the fourteenth and beginning of the fif- 
teenth centuries. The book is fortitied with histo- 
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rical notes and allusions, and mainly because it is 
history, clearly and faithfully told, without exag- 
geration and without passion,—albeit in deeply in- 
teresting style,—forms one of the most powerful 
arguments against the persecuting church of Rome 
that could be putin youthful hands. The book 
should be in every Protestant Sunday-school libra- 
ry in the United States, 

THE Two MARGARETS. By Emma Marshall. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. One of the 
Margarets here celebrated was an earl’s daughter, 
rich, beautiful, educated, with worldly advantages 
of almost every kind, but a confirmed invalid, 
The other was a child of poverty and sorrow. The 
providence of God brought them together, and the 
grace of God, working powerfully on the hearts of 
both, madethem in an important sense equals. The 
story is an interesting one, and has for its object to 
awaken in the hearts of the rich a greater sympa- 
thy for the poor. 

LEAVES OF COMFORT. Boston: D. Lothrop & Oo. 
A little book of sweet consolations for the sorrow- 
ing, consisting of a few choice poetical gems that 
the church has learned tocall precious. Itis hand- 
somely printed,and would make a welcome Chris- 
tian gift-book for any season. 

THE OFFICER’S CHILDREN. New York: Dodd & 
Mead, (late M. W. Dodd.) A little story of the In- 
dian Mutiny, related by the wife of an officer. It 
gives some graphic descriptions of Indian life, and 
a glimpse at the outbreaking of the Sepoy rebellion. 


THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, and OtherSketches. 
By Francis Bret Harte. Boston: Fields, Osgood & 
Co. A collection of sketches illustrating early Ca- 
lifornia life in all its roughness, and making as 
strange pictures as one could well conceive the 
human character capable of presenting. There is 
material for the philanthropist, for the character 
student, and curious lessons for the general reader, 
in these remarkable sketches, which are as original 
and peculiar as they are vividly drawn. 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, and Foxr’s Book oF MAR- 
TyrRs. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. The publishers 
have prepared these two standards in the church’s 
literature in tid-bit form, small enough for the vest 
pocket, They are complete editions, and while in 
very fine print, of necessity, are yet quite neat and 
presentable, 

GREYSTONE LODGE. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. A pretty story, showing the influence 
which a godly child may have in a family. 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL. Monthly Part. No. 13. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. Charles Dick- 
ens’s new novel, ** The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” 
with three other serials by eminent writers, are 
carried on in this splendid journal, The supple- 
mentary illustrations, printed on separate sheets, 
are a great attraction. The papers, sketches, items, 
&c., in addition, make up a variety of most enter- 
taining and instructive reading. The journal has 
just closed its first year, and has fully established 
itself in deserved favor. 

THE GALAXY. May. New York: Sheldon & Ce. 
Charles Reade’s story, “Put Yourself in His Place,’’ 
“Stage-Coach Travelling Forty-six Years Ago,” by 
Thurlow Weed, “Nature and Dress,” by John C. 
Draper, ‘‘George Sand,’ by Justin McCarthy, a 
story by Richard Grant White, and a new depart- 
ment conducted by the celebrated humorist, “Mark ~ 
Twain,’’ suffice to show the talent that is contribu- 
ting to this sterling magazine. $4a year. 

HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. May. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. The fortieth volume of 
Harper’s Magazine is concluded with this number. 
Happy the man who posesses them all! He hasin 
them a complete library, embracing almost every 
department in the realm of letters. $4a year. 

s.tPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. May. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co, A full list of readable articles 
appears this month, ‘*The Vicar of Bullnampton,” 
by Anthony Trollope, is concluded, and a new 
story is begun by the same author, entitled “Sir 
Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite.” Lippincott is 
finely illustrated and beautifully printed. $4. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. May. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. As acceptable as ever to readers of 
thoughtful and cultivated tastes. $4a year. 


THE SARRATH AT Home. May. Boston: 
American Tract Society. This religious monthly 
is instructive as well as entertaining. It frequently 
has papers of great value to Bible students and 
teachers. $2ayear, 
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Advertising Department. 





Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
Zt is our purpose and determination not to admit into 
tt anything of an objectionable character, under any 
circumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOOD BIBLE MAPS. 
PALESTINE 


AND OTHER 


PARTS OF SYRIA. 
Size, 6 by 9 feet. Price, $15. 


This large and exceedingly valuable Map of the 
Holy Land, is the result of the united labors of Rev. 
Henry S. Osborn, LL. D., and Rev. Lyman Coleman 
D. D. Ithas been constructed after the personal 
surveys of the authors, who have also availed them- 
selves of the opinions of Robinson, Thomson, Kie- 
pert Wetzstein, Van De Velde, Porter and others; 

ides embracing the information obtained by the 
recent British Admiralty Survey on the eastern 
eoast of the Mediterranean, Ithas been emphatically 
pronounced the best Map of Palestine for Sunday- 
ools ever published in any age or country. 


JERUSALEM 
ADJACENT PLACES. 


Size, 5 by 8 feet. Price, $12. 


This is a beautiful Bird’s Eye View of Jerusalem, 
as it is supposed to have appeared in the time of our 
Saviour. It embraces not only the city, but the 
towns, mountains and valleys in its vicinity. The 
prominent rg oo are delineated with great clear- 
ness, so that there is no difficulty in a 
them. The Map is accompanied by a Manual an 
Key which will give to any one, however unfami- 
liar with the subject, sufficient information to ena- 
bls him to fully understand and explain the View. 


BIBLE LANDS, 


Illustrating Especiaily 


THE TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL. 
Size, 4 by 6 feet. Price, $7. 


A very convenient Map for all who are engaged 
in ee that portion of the Bible which em- 
braces the Life and Labors of the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles. His different voyages are distinctly 
marked by colored lines, so that they can be easily 
traced by any one engaged in the study of the nar- 
rative. The Map embraces that portion of the ter- 
ritory known as Asia Minor, and extends as faz 
westward as Greece and Italy. 


JOURNEYINGS OF ISRAEL. 


MusLIN—UNMOUNTED. 


Size, 4 by 5 feet. Price, $3. 


This Map has been prepared by Rev. J. P. Durpin, 
D. D., from personal travels and observations in the 
lands of Egypt and Palestine. It embraces the ter- 
ritory from beyond the Nile River on the west, to 
twenty miles east of the Dead Sea, and covering 
more than 200 miles of extent from north to south. 

This Map will be sent by mail on receipt of price. 


RELIEF MAP OF PALESTINE. 


Rev. W. L. Gage, author of “Studies in Bible 
Lands,” has recently imported a beautiful little 
Map of Palestine in the time of the patriarchs, 
made of papier mache, s0 moulded as to show the 
elevations and depressions of the face of the coun- 
try. It is intended for a teacher’s use in his class, 
and will aid greatly in understanding the Scriptu- 
ral «llusions to the mountains, hills and valleys of 
the Holy Land. Price $1, for which copies will be 
sent by mail. 























CHOICE BOOKS 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 





Andy Luttrell. By Clara Vance. $1.50 

Andy Luttrell is an infidel, fierce, independent, 

almost desperate; a character of great power and 

no little genius, and handled so as to make a vivid 

and yet a healthful impression. This is a book for 

zoues men and young women, iémo. ($500 Prize 
eries.) Illustrated. 


Aunt Matty. By Mabel Hazelton. $1.50 


Is a quiet story of domestic life and experiences, 
in which true Christian sentiments, biblical know- 
ledge, and tne working of religious influences upon 
various types of mind, are pleasantly and impres- 
kt set forth. 16mo, ($500 Prize Series.) Illus- 

rated, 


Adventures of Jamie and Jennie. 
By Mrs. L. M. Child. 0.75 


18mo illustrated. 


Bright Days. By Mary Howitt. $1.25 


Four full-page illustrations. A book often sought 
after, but seldom found. Looking at thingsina 
child’s point of view. l16mo. 


Birthday Present. By Mary Latham 
Clark. 18mo. Illustrated. 0.75 


Boy’s Heaven. By Mrs. L.M. Child. 0.75 


Containing Martin Luther’s explanation to his 
reone en of a boy’s heaven. 18mo. Illus- 
rated. 


Christ Child. By Mrs. L. M. Child. 0.75 


18mo, Illustrated. 


Good Little Mitty. By Mrs. L. M. 
Child. Illustrated. 0.75 


Master and Pupil. $1.50 

Constitutes a sort of picture-gallery, where the 
true work of education in our public schools is ad- 
mirably set forth in the experience and career of 
an interesting group of characters. ($500 Prize Se- 
ries.) l6mo. Illustrated. 


May Bell. $1.50 
Gives us a vivid picture of the mischiefs wrought 
by the cup and the gaming-table, and of the rare 
Leautiful and triumphant devotion of a young girl 
to the work appointed her by filial love and Chris- 
tian faith. ($500 Prize Series.) 16mo. Illustrated. 


Making Something. By Mrs. L. M. 
Child. 18mo. Illustrated. 0.75 


Rainy Day at School. By Mada. 0.75 


Inculcates lessons of generosity and temperance. 
18mo. Illusirated. 


Shining Hours. $1.50 

Isa work of much ey beauty and artistic me- 
rit. Hooffs, the blacksmith, and John Burt, the 
hunter, are characters from ordinary life, full of 
freshness, humor and common sense. ($500 Prize 
Series.) 16mo. Illustrated. 


Sabrina Hacket. $1.50 
Isacharming story of life in the home and the 
female seminary, with glimpses of the conflicts 
waged for the life of the republic, and of the strug- 
gies through which redemption comes to the soul, 
($500 Prize Series.) 16mo. Illustrated. 
Strawberry Hill. Illustrated. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Andy Luttrell.” $1.50 
lé6mo, 430 pages, 





4a Catalogues of other New and Choice Books 
sent, on application. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
38 and 40 Cornhill, Boston, 


Dover, N. H.: G. T. DAY & CO. 





OPINIONS EXPRESSED. 
The imprint of D. Lothrop & Co, isa guarantee of 
excellence.—Morning Star. 
Their List contains some of the best Sabbath- 
school Literature within our knowledge.— Watch- 
man and Reflector. 





ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


Charming Monthiies for the Little Folks: 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER, 
THE CHILD AT HOME, 
THE CHILD’S PAPER, 
THE CHILD’S WORLD. 
Samples of one or more sent on receipt of a stamp 
for postage, and subscriptions received by the pub- 
lshers of Fhe Sunday-School Times. 








SONGS OF GLADNESS 


FOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


BY J. E. GOULD, 


Author of some of the finest collections of 
Chureh Music published. 





The favor with which this book has been received 
during the few months since its first publication, 
is satisfactory proof that its author has supplied a 
want that has long been felt for a superior book of 
Musie and Hymns for Sunday-schools. 


SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Contains 176 pages, with about 600 pieces, furnish- 
ing a variety of rich material, embracing some- 


thing appropriate to every season of interest in 
any school, 





SONCS OF GLADNESS 


Has met with the most cordial approval, with 
searcely a single exception, wherever submitted 
for examination, and is adopted as the standard in 
many schools. 


SONCS OF GLADNESS 


Is suited to the use of all denominations of Chris- 
tians,as nothing has been introduced conflicting 
with the views held in common among the dif- 
ferent families of the church. 


SONCS OF GLADNESS 


Promises to be the leading Music-Book among 
schools where a taste for the purest and best is 
esteemed of vital importance, instead of the light 
and trifling which too often abounds, 


PRICES OF THE BOOK. 
Per 100 Copies. 


Beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt side stamp, $50 
Substantial, stiff pasteboard covers, $ : 


Neat paper covers, : s 2 : : > «6 $25 


Sample (paper cover) for examination sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents, 





EDMOND’S BANNER EMPORIUM. 
New! Cheap!! Elegant!!! 


Sunday-School Banners, Church Banners, 
Temperance Banners, Anniversary Banners and 
Society Banners, of all descriptions, made to order 
in White Frosted Plush, a new and beautiful ma- 
terial. Catalogue containing full descriptions of 
styles and sizes, will be sent on addressing, 
EDMOND’S BANNER AND MOTTO EMPO- 
RIUM, Norwich, Conn. 


SHORT STUDIES 


For Sunday~School Teachers. 


BY REV. C. 5. ROBINSON, D. D. 








Sunday-school teachers have in this volume a col- 
lection of jewels. Some of the richest and freshest 
thoughts in the whole range of the Sunday-schoo 
are here embalmed in beautiful, terse, sometimes 
odd, and always original and strong expression. 
The work abounds in short, pithy, sententious illus- 
tration, and has nothing haekneyed in it, It is emi- 
nently suggestive, stimulating and refreshing, and 
will be a treasure to teachers, superintendents, 
talkers, and workers in the eause. Price, 41.25. 
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New Hartony ot Gospels, 


IN ENGLISH; 


WITH AN 


INTRODUCTION BY DR. CONANT. 


The Best, Fullest, and 
Cheapest extant. 
Oe ae 

“As the Parisian sculptor chisels his statue by | 
the aid of many photographs taken from different 
sides of his subject, so we are to construct from 
the four pictures of the Evangelists, the solid 
and symmetrical life of Christ.”"—Avevustus H. 
STRONG. | 
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Copies sent by mail, postage paid, on| 
receipt of the price, $1.50. } 
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SONG AND MAP ROLLER; 


A New Apparatus, 


FOR EXHIBITING 


Hymns, Maps, Programmes, Diagrams, &c. 


FOR THE USE OF 


Sabbath-Schools, Lecture-Rooms, 
Mission Chapels, &c. 


@ombining Simplicity with Durability, Neatness 
and Economy. For full information as to sizes, 
appearance and prices, send stamp for the Illus- 
trated Song Roller Circular. 


STUDIES IN BIBLE LANDS. 


By REV. WILLIAM L. GAGE. 8VvO., pp. 287, with 72 
engravings of Scripture localities, mostly from 
photographs taken on the spot. Price $2.00. 
Extra edition, tinted paper, full gilt. $2.50. 


A standard work on the history and geography 
of the Bible Lands, set forth in graceful narrative, 
and illustrated by authentic engravings. Says the 
Advance, ‘‘ It is a credit to all concerned in its pre- 
paration and publication. It isan admirable com 
panion to the Bible.”’ 








WARREN’S 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL COMMENTARY. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, with Notes, Pictorial 
Illustrations, and References. By Rrev.I. P. 
WARREN, D.D 12mo., pp. 518, Price $1.75. 


This volume embracing the Gospels and Acts, 
is designed to be a Sunday-Sehool Commen- 
» adapted tothe wants of teachers and scho- 
lars, especially in the study of the life and teachings 
Christ. It gives the results of the latest scholar- 
ip without their extended processes or applica- 
tions, an is at once concise, convenient and c 1eap. 
© Am. Presbyterian pronounces it “an admirably 
eontrived apparatus for facilitating the study of 
the Scriptures.” e 


Sent post-paid on receipt of the price. 


WARREN & BLAKESLEE, 
164 Tremont Street, Boston. 





TWELVE YEARS WITH THE CHILDREN, 


By Rev. WM. WARREN, Dist. Sec. of Am. Board. 
Cloih, 16mo. 324 pp. Illust’d. Price $1.25. 2d Edition, 

The book is constructed upon four suggestive 
mottoes, under each of which the best traits of ju- 
venile character are brought out by a great variety 
of illustrations and anecdotes. This book contains 


y interesting and instructive stories, all of which 
are strictly true, 





EXCELLENT BOOKS 


FOR 


Sabbath-SchoolL ibraries. 


With Beautiful Illustrations. 





Better than Rubies; or, Mabel’s Treasure. 
By Emma F.R.Campbell. $1.25 


John and the Demijohn. 1.50 
Cul Rock. 1.50 
Barbara St. John. 

By B. B. Chamberlain. 1.2% 
After Years. 1.50 
Tip Lewis and his Lamp. 1.50 


John Brett’s Household. 
By Mrs. C. E. Kelly Davis. .90 


Old Sunapee. 1.50 
Nanny Davenport. 1.50 
Grace Mansfield’s Experiment. 

By. Mrs. N. K. Dunning. -90 
The Old Manor House. 1.50 
Charley Wheeler’s Reward. 1.25 


Friday Lowe. 
By Mrs. C. E. Kelly Davis. 1.25 


Stories from Life. 1.25 
Sequel to Stories from Life. 1.15 
Heavenward—Earthward. 

By H. B. McKeever. 1.25 
The Gold Bracelets. 1.15 
First Glass of Wine. .50 


One Hundred Gold Dollars. 
By Mrs. J. E. McConaughy. .90 
The Violet. .50 
Robin the Runner. -50 
Stella Ashton; or, Conquered Faults. 
By Mrs. C. Y. Barlow. -90 


Three Christmas Days. -40 
Veil Lifted. 1.15 
Titman Loring; or, Ministeror Merchant. 

By Rev. J. K. Nutting. -90 
Captain Charley. 75 
Jenny’s Geranium. 90 


Besides our own publications, we have more 
than Hight Hundred of the choicest and best vo- 
lumes for Sunday-school libraries, carefully se- 
lected by us from the principal publishing houses 
of this country, which we are prepared to furnish 
on such terms as cannot fail to be satisfactory. A 
Descriptive Catalogue of our own publications, 
with full information, cheerfully furnished, on ap- 
plication, either personally or by mail. 





Graded Question Paper. 


Issued for Every Week. 





The Series of Question Papers for Scholars, to ac- 
company the Lessons which are appearing in The 
Sunday-School Times this year, are furnished on the 
following terms 


Subscriptions in Advance. 
100 copies, from April 3d to the close of the year, $7.50 
id oe 


50 “ “ a 8.75 
% “ “ “ as ao 1.88 
10 “ee it) “ “ “ 7ec 





Try them! Try them!! 


100 copies, three months, on trial, . - $2.50 
50 “ “ “ “ iy os 1.25 
25 “ “ “ - = a 65c¢ 
10 “ “ “ > o us 80e 


No subscriptions received for less than 10 copies, 
Samples sent to any address on receipt of a stamp 
for postage. 





“BRIGHT JEWELS’ 


is unquestionably the best and most useful collec- 
tion of New Sunday-School Songs now offered. 
Containing not only the last unpublished compo- 
sitions of the late 


WM. B. BRADBURY, 


but also new material by the Editor, Rev. RoBERT 
Lowry. Though we do not claim that the “mantle 
of Mr. BRADBURY has fallen upon him,” yet it is 
undeniable that Mr. Lowry, author of “ Beautiful 
River,” “Shall we know each other there?” &c., is 
now the most popular writer of Sunday-School 
Music in this country. 


““BRICHT JEWELS” 


has already reached the large sale of 


185,000 Copies 


in a few months, which is all the evidence we need 
offer as toits popularity. 

GOLDEN CHAIN, GOLDEN SHOWER, GOLDEN 
CENSER and FRESH LAURELS were acknow- 
ledged the world over to be the best Sunday-School 
Song Books ever published, and BRIGHT JEWELS 
is fully equal to either. Remember that they are sold 


at the low price of $30 per 100 copies, in Board 
Covers. 


66 
BRICHT JEWELS”’ 
is not only the best, but the cheapest. A “speci- 
, ov of either of the above sent on receipt of 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


LIBRARIANS: 


You will save time, labor and books, by using 












RAYS —-& 
{9 “*eok syst™ ut 
LIBRARY REGISTER ins 





And Cards, by means of which nearly 1,000,000 
books are now distributed. Send for circular 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 


The Teacher’s Text-Books; 
KNOWN AS 


HOURS WITH THE YOUNGEST. 


In Two Volumes. 


BY MARY HARVEY GILL. 








Without question, these are the best books for the 
aid of the Infant-Class Teacher that have ever been 
published. They contain the result of years of ex- 
perience in the management of this important de- 
partment of the Sabbath-school work, and there is 
no one who has charge of a class of Little Ones but 


would be benefitted by the use of them, They are - 


entitled; 


Vol. I. A Year in the Infant-School. 
Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.37. 


VoL II. ASecond Year in the Infant-School. 
Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.37. 


GEIST’S ADHESIVE LABELS. 











1 to 300, aa 2101 to 2400, 
301 to 600, 2401 to 2700, 
601 to 900, 2701 to 3000, 
901 to 1200, 2001 to 3300, 

1201 to 1500, 8801 to 3600, 

1501 to 1800, 3601 to 3900, 

3801 to 2100, 3001 to 4100, 





These superior labels for libraries are printed on 
tough and durable paper, and are rendered adhesive 
by @ substance which forms a union better than 
any material heretofore known. They are sold at 
$0 cents for a sheet, containing 300 labels. Furnished 
in large or small quantities, by mail, post-paid, 

















Rev. A. B. Morse, 
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BEAUTIFUL 


icture foward aris, 
FO 


R 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS 


AND 


FAMILIES. 
(Nearly 200 Different Varieties.) 





These cards are exquisitely printed in bright and 
beautiful colors, and their general introduction 
among the young cannot fail to awaken an interest 
and encourage them in acquiring a knowledge of 
the Scripture lessons thus pleasingly presented, and 
plainly taught. 


1—Ten Commandments. 12 cards. 50e¢ 

2—Good Conduct, as 25¢ 

3—Joseph and his Brethren, ml” 50¢ 

4—Miracles of Our Saviour. ass 50c¢ 

5—Life of Christ. First series. __ ee 50c 
6—Life of Christ. Second series. 12 “ 50c 
7—Gem Rewards. ae 25¢ 

8—Life of St. Paul. _* 50c 

9—Ten Commandments. i 25c 
10—Bible History. Ist Series. — oo 50¢ 
1l—Bible History. 2d Series. alee 50c 
12—Parables of Our Lord. iw ¢ 25¢ 
13—Prodigal Son. yy.” 50c¢ 
14—Prayers for Children. _ > 80c 
15—Plants of the Bible. ae 50c 
16—Proverb Picture Rewards. A. 8 “ 25¢ 
17—Proverb Picture Rewards. B. 8 “ 25¢e 
18—Sunday-School Reward. - Phy 80c 
19—Watts’s Moral Songs. ~~? 50ce 
20—Illuminated Temperance. _: 40c 
21—Ten Commandments. n* 25e 
22—Parables of:Our Saviour. ese 50e 
23—Bible Picture Hymns. SP 25e 
24—Story“of Queen Esther, y= 50e 
253—Christian’s Belief. w= 25e¢ 
26—Jewish Months. 3... 50c¢ 
27—Bible Truths. Ss 25e 
28—Life of David. Bm 25e 
29—Picture Cards, with Hymns. _ 80e 
80—Scripture Prayers, .* 50e 
31—Embossed Pictures, Ist Series. 16 ‘“ 50e 
32—Embossed Pictures, 2d Series. 16 ‘“ 5Ie 
338—Il!uminated Hymns, IstSeries. 16 “ 25c¢ 
31—Illuminated Hymns, 2dSeries. 16 “ 25c 
35—Children of the Bibie. 46° 40¢ 
86—Iliuminated Picture, A. :| eee 50e 
37—History of Joseph, bs 25¢ 
$8—Picture Reward Tickets. os 50c 
39—I lluminated Crosses, eA 50e 
40—Good Counsel. ies 85¢ 
41—I!luminated Picture, B. -_.> 50¢ 
42—Life of Moses. i 25¢ 
48—Sunday-School Premium. So 35c 
44—Mother and herjChildren. = 50e 
45—Pilgrim’s Progress. 3. * 50e 
46—Life of St. Paul. = 2 25¢ 
47—Child’s Packet. ag 50c 
48—Picture Cards, with Hymns, — 80c¢ 
49—Colored Mottoes. » 25¢ 
50—Illuminated Texts. | ag 25¢e 
51—Illuminated Bible Texts, No.1.12 ‘“ 30e 


§2—Tokens of Merit. 25c 


63—Ten Commandments. I.“ lic 
- §4—Colored*Pictorial Rewards. bs 25c 
&5—Scenes, Holy Land, New Test. 12 “ 50c 
§6—Short Texts. 120 “* 20¢e 
$7—Heroes and Martyrs. bY 50e 
58—The Beatitudes. Ee 36¢ 
s9—Picture Tickets. 48 ‘“ 50c 
@—Scripture Texts. Pt. I. 0 ¢ 30¢ 
¢1—Bible Texts. 120 * 25c 
@—Pictures and Songs. 14 =“ 50c 
#3—Life of Joseph. pS 25¢ 
€—Ten Commandments. 3 40c 
65—Bible Texts. 130 “* 25c 
@—Scripture Texts. Pt. IT. | a 40c 
67—Ten Commandments, _ 25c 





68—Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. I. 
69—Pilgrim’s Progress. Pt. II. 
70—Pilgrim’s Progress, Pt. III. 
71—Curious Bible Questions, Pt. I. 
72—Curious Bible Questions, Pt. 2. 
73—Scripture Texts, Pt. III. 
74—Bible Selections, No. 1. 
75—Bible Alphabet. 

76—Scripture Texts. Pt. IV. 
77—Infant School. Pt. I. 
78—Sunday-School Treasures, Pt. I. 
79—Bible Selections, No. 2. 
80—Bible Alphabet, gilt. 
81—Sunday-School Treasures. Pt.II. 
82—Illuminated Bible Texts, No. 2. 
83—Illuminated Texts. F. 
84—Illuminated Texts. G. 
85—Illuminated Bible, No. 3. 
86—Life of St. Paul. 

87—Bible Selections, No. 3. 
88—Scripture Texts. Pt. V. 
89—Sunday-School Gifts. Pt. I. 
90—Children of the Bible, 
91—Bible Precepts, No. 1. 

92—F lowers and Fruits of Bible. 
93—Scripture Mottoes. Pt. I. 


94—Picture Reward Tickets. 2d Series. 


95—Infant School. Pt. II. 


12 cards. 


12 
12 
12 
12 


12 


10 
12 
10 


96—Scenes, Holy Land, Old Testament. 


97—Sunday-School Reward, No. 1. 

98—Scripture Nationalities, 

99—Bible Precepts, No. 2. 
100—Pilgrim’s Progress. 
101—Christiana and Children. 
102—Sunday-School Reward, No. 2. 
1083—Sunday-School Gifts, Pt. IT. 
104—Scripture Mottoes. Pt. II. 
105—Sunday-School Gems. 
106—Glad Tidings. 

107—Scenes from Scripture History. 
108—Reward Tickets. 
109—Bible Alphabet. Pt. I. 
110—Bible Alphabet. Pt. II. 
1l1l—Scripture Texts. Pt. XI. 
112—Bible Texts. 

1183—Ten Commandments, 
114—Life of Joseph. 
115—Hymn Reward. 
116—Scripture Texts, Pt. XVIII. 
117—Illuminated Cards. Pk. L. 
118—Scripture Texts. Pt. XIX, 
119-—-Children of the Bible. 
120—Illuminated Tickets, A. 
121—Illuminated Picture Tickets. 
122—Life of Our Saviour. 


123-—Precepts, Promises and Prayers. 


12i— Picture Tickets. B. 
125—Children of the Bibie, 

126—A ttributes of Christ. 
127—Illuminated Scripture Texts. 
128—Picture Tickets. C. 
129—Scripture Texts. Pt, XXI. 
130—Scripture History. 
131—Illuminated Tickets. D, 
132—Scripture Texts. 

133—Gems for Sunday-Schools. 
134—I lluminated Tickets. 
135—Embossed Rewards. 
136—Reward Tickets. 

187—Little Ones’ Rewards. 
138—Select Prayers from Psalms, 
139—Psalms of David. 
140—Psalms of David. 
141—Regular Attendance, 
142—Good Conduct. 
143—Diligence. 
144—Reward of Merit. 
145—Poetry Rewards, 
146—Poctry Rewards. 
147—Poetry Rewards. 
148—Poetry Rewards, 
149—Poetry Rewards. Pk. 5. 
10—Poetry Rewards. Pk. 6. 
151—Ten Commandments, 
152—Ten Commandments, 
158—Scripture History. Pk. 7. 
154—Scripture History. Pk. 8. 
155—Illuminated Texts, A. 
156—Illuminated Texts. 
157—Illuminated Texts, 
158—Illuminated Texts. 
159—Illuminated Texts. 


Pk, 1. 
Pk, 2. 
Pk. 3. 
Pk. 4. 


B. 
Cc. 
Dz 
E. 


40c 
40c 
40c 
25e 
25¢ 
30¢ 
25¢e 
20c¢ 
25¢ 
20¢ 
20¢ 
25¢e 
25¢ 
20c¢ 
30e 
25¢ 
25c¢ 
80¢ 
25¢ 
25e 
80c¢ 
25¢ 
l5e 
15¢ 
50c 
20c¢ 


50e 
20¢ 
50e 
35¢e 
50e 
20¢ 
50e 
50e 
35¢ 
25¢ 
20c¢ 
35¢ 
50c 
25¢c 
15¢ 
10¢ 
10¢ 
40¢ 
25¢ 
25¢ 
40c 
25c 
30¢ 
200 
30¢ 
15¢ 
20¢ 


25¢ 
25¢ 


25¢ 


25¢ 
25c¢ 
25¢ 
25¢ 
25¢e 
25¢ 
25¢ 
15¢ 
2 

25¢ 
50c 
50c¢ 


50c 
50c 


160—Scripture Texts, No. 1. 
161—Scripture Texts, No. 2. wm. = 
162—Scripture Texts, No. 3. | Panes 
163—Prayers for the Young. cs 
164—Sunday-School Tickets, No. 1. “a... = 
165—Sunday-School Tickets, No. 2. CS 
166—Sunday-School Tickets, No. 3. —_— 
167—Sunday-School Tickets, No. 4, 144 “ 
168—Sunday-School Tickets, No. 5. 144 * 

. 6. 

up 

8. 


168 cards, %o 


169—Sunday-School Tickets, No 4382 * 
170—Sunday-School Tickets, No. a 
171—Sunday-School Tickets, No. 432 “ 
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172—Reward Tickets. im CT 
173—Counsels for the Young. ieee 
174— Merit Cards, 200 *§ 
175—Merit Cards, gilt. 140 * 
176—The Gem. 7" 


Any number of packages will be sent by mail, 
post-paid by us, on receipt of the prices given, 
In making an order for these cards, please be par- 
ticular to mention the No. of each parcel desired, 
which is printed at the left hand side of the title, so 
as to avoid all errors that might occur in attempt- 
ing to copy the names which appear on the outside 
of the envelopes in which they are put up. Any 
packages that do not prove entirely acceptable 
may be returned in the same manner as sent out, 
and others will be given in exchange for them, 


Lesson List for 1870. 


All schools intending to take up the courseo 
Lessons that are appearing in our columns 
this year, would do well to provide their entire 
membership with 


The Sunday-School Times Lesson List for 1870, 


which can be obtained at 25 cts. per 100 copies, post- 
paid, by addressing the Publishers of this paper. 











THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 


Published Every Week, 


$1.50 A YEAR. 
Single numbers, 5 cents. 


Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Constdering the amount and variety of original 
matter in THE TIMES, it is believed to be the cheapes 
religious weekly published, 


“Ve subscriptions are received at less than the 
* rate of $1.50 a year, no matter what number of copies 
are taken. 

-Ve paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid in 
advance. 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in thé mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. . 

Figures are printed in connection with the sub 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made. 

Written receipts are not necessary, as due ac 
knowledgment for remittances is made by the use 
of these figures, 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents ayear, which 
must be paid at the post office where the subscriber 
resides. 

A Descriptive List of Valuable Premiums will 
be sent free, on application, te any one whe will 
solicit new subscribers, 


Im sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it can 
be done, 

All letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools, 
should be addressed to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 


608 ARCH STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











